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I. 


THE RELATION OF THE GREEK MYSTERIES TO 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 


H. M. J. KLEIN. 


The historical attitude toward religion seems to be domi- 
nant in our day. It has given rise to a school of religious 
thought that investigates the past with a view of ascertaining 
just what did happen and the order in which events occurred. 
Under its influence the study of ancient cultures has been 
pursued with renewed interest. Ancient religious literatures 
have been reopened under the inspiration of comparative phi- 
lology and: a wide-spread study of the religions of the ancient 
world has been entered upon. Perhaps the most important 
and intricate phase of this study of comparative religion is to 
be found in the analysis of ancient historic faiths with a view 
of ascertaining what influence they have exercised upon one 
another as, in the process of history, they have come in contact 
one with the other. To do this not only requires careful dis- 
crimination but rare caution. The extravagances of scholars 
in the sphere of comparative religion have frequently been 
pathetic. In the investigation of contributions made by an 
earlier religion to a later or by one contemporary religion to 
another, the motive too often has been a sheer attempt on the 
part of the investigator to find nothing original in any religion. 
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Then there comes a reaction and for a time the originality of 
certain of the world’s religions is exaggerated. There is no 
question concerning the fact of the influence of religions upon 
one another; yet, in our reckoning, we must not forget that 
similar conditions may produce similar results independently. 
Similarity does not necessarily prove dependence. 

Many interesting questions have been brought into the fore 
front of modern religious thought by the largely increased 
historical material that has been added everywhere to our 
knowledge of the religions of the Ancient East and of the 
Greek and Roman world at the beginning of the Christian 
era. Archeology and philosophy have thrust upon us the 
Babel-Bibel controversy, as to whether the religion of ancient 
Israel was influenced by or derived from that of Babylon. 
Then there is the later Jewish question as to whether Zoroaster 
gave color to the eschatological ideas of pre-Christian Judaism. 
Then as far as Christianity is concerned, men in the German 
universities are discussing the question whether there is any 
traceable connection between Christianity and Buddhism. Is 
there to be found in Christianity any survival of the usages 
and rituals of the religions of the dead past? Has it derived 
any thing from its contact with Teutonic and Celtic faiths, 
from the cultus of Rome and from the worship and thought of 
Greece? In the complex structure of medieval Christianity 
as compared with the beautiful and simple Apostolic faith, do 
we find any traces or deposits of heathen rites? Take the 
elaborate ceremony of the Roman Mass or the ritualistic sys- 
tem found in the Greek Church of the present day; is there 
any connection between these and the rites of the ancient Greek 
mysteries? The answer to these questions presents a rich 
field of investigation and the results are important, especially 
in so far as they serve, by way of contrast, to emphasize to the 
modern mind the simple, primitive beauty, spirituality and 
originality of apostolic life, thought and worship. 

It is my purpose to examine into the evidence of one phase 
of this complex problem of historical and comparative investi- 
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gation, viz., to ascertain what are the points of resemblance, 
the points of difference, and the possible historical connection 
between the ancient Greek mysteries and Christian worship. 

As early as 1655 the great Genevese philologist, Isaac Cas- 
aubonus, laid the foundation of this problem in a Latin vol- 
ume in which he gave a survey of ancient mysteries with a 
view of showing how the terminology of the mysteries had 
been taken up by the Church and how mystery cults had left 
their mark on the different Christian institutions. This influ- 
ence seemed to him to have been caused by a pre-determined, 
pedagogic interest on the part of the teachers of the Church. 
He argued that as Paul had once tied himself to the altar of 
the Unknown God, so they retained many names and tradi- 
tional customs of heathen ceremonies with a new interpreta- 
tion of their meaning. The trend of thought in recent years 
has been rather to the effect that the transformation which 
took place in Christianity after its contact with the Greco- 
Roman world was not at all pre-determined and pedagogic in 
its character, but was rather a natural, psychological process, 
a slow and unconscious reconstruction of thought and worship. 
The result seems to be evident enough but the process of this 
gradual transformation is difficult to describe as it involves the 
interplay of many obscure forces. Then, too, what makes the 
influence of the mysteries more difficult to trace is the fact that 
they belonged not primarily to the sphere of the intellect, pro- 
ducing a dogmatic influence that could be traced in a definite 
manner through its several stages. The mysteries had to do 
rather with the sphere of religious feeling and therefore the 
religious ideas found in them were not fixed and definite, but 
lay in the twilight zone and were to be interpreted in the light 
of individual religious experience. 

What were the ancient mysteries? How did they arise, 
how did they spread, what was their religious content and 
significance, what was their position and influence in the spir- 
itual culture of the centuries ? 

In ancient religions certain ceremonies, esteemed peculiarly 
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sacred, known to and practiced by initiated persons only, were 
called mysteries. A characteristic element of the mystery was 
the secrecy with which it was veiled. The primary object of 
the mystery, however, was not to conceal truth from the un- 
initiated, but rather to reveal truth in symbol and drama and 
tangible form to the elect. They were ceremonies of revelation 
where in secret symbol the truths of religion were to be wit- 
nessed by those understanding their significance. Pythagoras 
said that he allowed himself to be initiated into all the myster- 
ies and secret cults, “ not out of anxious fear but rather out of 
a desire for knowledge and inspiration so that none of the 
truths, found in the mystery celebrations, might escape him.” 

The Orient, doubtless, is responsible for the beginning of 
mystery cults. The Grecian mysteries are deep-dyed with 
Egyptianism. Of the antiquity of Egyptian mysteries man 
was convinced since the time of Herodotus. The popular 
Grecian mind looked upon Orpheus as the founder of its secret 
cults. Yet Dionysos is simply fashioned after Osiris. The 
Orphic mysteries came to Athens by way of Crete in that great 
religious century, the sixth before Christ, which gave birth to 
Confucius in China, to Gautama in India, to Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel in Israel, and to Pythagoras in Greece. The Cretans 
claimed that the Eleusinian mysteries had been among them 
from ancient days done openly and communicated to all. 
Thus Crete for religion as well as for civilization became the 
stepping stone from Egypt to Greece. While the content of 
many of these mysteries may have been of oriental origin, the 
form in which those of later antiquity come before us is dis- 
tinctly Grecian. 

If it be asked how these forms of secret ceremony arose we 
venture the following as a plausible explanation. The phan- 
tasy of men has always looked into a golden past for its ideals 
and its heroes. This reverence for everything that came from 
a dim distant age soon looked upon the dark, the impenetrable, 
the occult and the mysterious as the especial mark of religious 
worth. Connect with this a love for the symbolic, the tangible 
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in religion, the definite something exhibited before the eye 
which serves to remind the spectator of the deeds of the Gods 
and the experiences of ancestral.souls. These symbols were at 
first intended to be immediately cognizable ; they were intended 
to reveal, not in a secret, allegorical way, but directly, certain 
great divine truths. Only in course of time did much in them 
become unrecognizable, and this fact appeared to men to have 
been pre-meditated, so they began to seek in all the ceremonies 
for secret, mystic meanings. Thus it lay in the very nature of 
the cults to become obscure, and this very obscurity in course 
of time exercised on men an irrestible attraction; this very 
indefiniteness and elasticity enabled each to find what he 
sought for. The philosopher could here find his ideals in 
mystic, allegoric form, and the populace was satisfied with the 
impression that something obscure yet significant was taking 
place before their eyes. Thus did the mysteries grow out of 
the Hero-cults, and the Hero-cults in turn grow out of the 
household cults of ancient days. 

It is in the religious and cultural development of Greece 
that we find the mysteries occupying the most unique position 
and wielding a correspondingly unique influence. In compar- 
ing the religious development of the Greeks with that of Juda- 
ism, Islam, Buddhism or Christianity, the first thing notice- 
able is its lack of unity. The Greeks have no unified religious 
tradition ; the whole thing is the result of a process of syncret- 
ism, the intelligent rearrangement of different religious beliefs 
and rites. The great stream of religious development which 
had its source in Egypt, Babylon and Israel finished its course 
in the Greco-Roman religion. Three factors enter into the 
making of Greek religion before Homer. First and earliest 
came the primitive indigenous Pelasgian element, a species of 
nature worship. The second element was the Oriental, Egyp- 
tian, Syriac, ete., which gave a mystic trend to Grecian relig- 
ion. The third factor consisted of the successive impulses from 
the north; from the Hellenes, who really had many things in 
common with the Germans as described by Tacitus, who gave 
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an element of strength to the religion of the Greeks and fur- 
nished the titanic atmosphere of Olympus. Certain it is that 
the rich and composite system called Greek religion would 
never have risen so high above the level of the old national 
Pelasgic faith, had not the deeper religious sentiments of the 
Orient become assimilated with it and received the stamp of 
Greek genius. These three factors were taken up by the imag- 
ination of the Greek poets and were transfused until they be- 
came a kingdom of fancy rather than of faith. It is the 
peculiar merit of the Greek religion that from the outset its 
several elements were controlled and transformed by both 
poetry and philosophy. The philosophers went back to the 
old Pelasgian element, to the gods that were before Zeus, to 
the processes of nature. The poets emphasized the Hellenic 
element, they humanized the powers of nature. Less patent, 
but just as vital and perhaps deeper than both poetry and phi- 
losophy lay the work of the mysteries and the secret-cults which 
laid stress on the oriental element in Grecian religion. Just 
as real as the gods and goddesses that lent material to Homer, 
just as vita) as the processes of nature which furnished sub- 
stance for the philosophers, were the gods of the under-world, 
secretly worshipped in the ceremonies of the mysteries. 
Neither poetry nor philosophy could satisfy the deepest ele- 
ments in the Grecian heart. It was the mysteries with their 
emphasis on the problems of life and death, purification and 
immortality that constituted the personal religion of the Greeks 
and furnished them with “ the beautiful hope.” 

Let us look more closely at one of these Grecian mysteries— 
the Eleusinian—and from it gain a more definite conception 
of the general character of them all. Secret cults were found 
in numberless towns of Greece. They were all dedicated to the 
Gods of the under-world, as these Gods stood related to the 
Soul-faith of the living and to the destiny of the dead. Out of 
the great mass of these cults of the nether-world gods we see the 
mystery of Eleusis gradually coming forth and raising itself to 
a unique position. The Egyptian goddess of agriculture and 
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queen of the under-world, Isis, was transferred to Greece, her 
name became Demeter, she received a local Grecian color, and 
there sprang up out of her experiences the beautiful Eleusinian 
legend, so vividly portrayed in the Homeric hymn. This god- 
dess Demeter, so the story runs, visits Eleusis bowed down 
with sorrow at the loss of her daughter Kore who has been 
seized and taken to the under-world while gathering flowers 
in a meadow. Demeter, inconsolable at the disappearance of 
her daughter, wanders nine days and nights with torches in 
search of the lost maiden. At length Helios in answer to her 
prayer reveals to her that Zeus has given permission to Hades 
to seize Kore. Demeter in anger and despair renounces Zeus 
and Olympus and wanders on the earth in grief and fasting 
until her form can no longer be recognized. She comes to 
Eleusis, becomes nurse to the young Demophoon, who grows 
up like a god under the care of Demeter. Daily she anoints 
him with ambrosia and plunges him at night into a fire like a 
torch, where he remains unburnt. She would have made him 
immortal, but the boy’s mother through indiscreet curiosity 
secretly looked in at night and shrieked with horror at the 
sight of her child in the fire. The goddess, indignant, reveals 
herself in the majesty of her divine form, diffuses a dazzling 
brightness which illumines the whole house, and cries 
“Foolish mother, thy want of faith has robbed thy son of im- 
mortal life. I am the exalted Demeter. Let the people of 
Eleusis erect a temple for me and an altar on yonder hill. I 
will myself prescribe to them the rites which they must relig- 
iously perform to propitiate my favor.” In this temple she 
took up her abode, and her grief was not assuaged until the 
earth out of sympathy with her refused to yield her fruits until 
Zeus had sent his messenger to the under-world and restored 
the maiden to her mother. 

Though to us this is pleasing poetry, to the Eleusinians it 
was genuine and sacred history. To the thoughtful it was an 
allegory portraying the processes of nature. Demeter the 
mother-earth was sorrowing and seeking for Kore the lost child, 
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the seed, buried in the earth during the winter and coming 
forth again in the spring to new life. Here too was a drama 
of human life going down into the darkness of death and lifted 
-up again into the light of the world to come. 

Just what the nature of the initiation ceremonies of Eleusis 
was, has never been fully divulged. Archeological research 
has shown us the ruins of the great hall of initiation, which 
Alaric’s Goths at the request of the guiding monks had de- 
stroyed, thus putting an end to these ceremonies. Ancient 
writers have told us something of the degrees and ranks of 
membership of this occult religion. Grecian history assures 
us that the society of Eleusis had a large control of affairs 
social, political and religious in all of Greece. So far as we 
can gather from the Church Fathers, inscriptions and hints 
in Greek literature the initiation was conducted somewhat as 
follows: The preparatory mysteries took place in a suburb of 
Athens in February; the greater mysteries were held in Sep- 
tember at Eleusis. The former was the spring festival, the 
latter the autumn festival representing the reappearance and 
the disappearance of the daughter of Demeter into the urider- 
world. The ceremony always had two parts: first, a prelim- 
inary purification ; and then, a rite in which certain foods were 
tasted, sacred objecta handled, sights seen, or words heard 
which could not be safely done without the preparatory purifi- 
cation. 

When the purification ceremony was begun, the vigorous 
proclamation of a herald called the assembly together. The 
candidates went in a common journey to the salt-water sea in 
which under the leadership of the ddpavds, the purification took 
place. The candidates came out of the pure waters of the sea 
as new men. Then followed the procession from Athens to 
Eleusis in which an image of Iacchus was borne crowned with 
myrtle and bearing a torch. Then followed fasting and sacri- 
fice and the initiation proper. The herald announced solemnly 
in the Sekos: “ Let no one enter whose hands are unclean and 
whose tongue is not wise.” The candidate in the presence of 
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thousands took the oath of secrecy and passed from the dark- 
ness of the night into a blaze of light which illuminated the 
interior of the temple, and there saw rendered the holy drama 
which none but the initiated could look upon, and saw symbols 
which he was bound not to reveal. Clement of Alexandria in 
his Exhortatwon to the Heathen describes the Eleusinian form- 
ula as follows. The candidate is to say, “I have fasted, I 
have drunk the cup, I have received from the box; having done 
this I have put it into the basket, and out of the basket into the 
chest.” What these objects handled in the mysteries were is 
a secret that has never been revealed. Presumably they were 
objects trivial in themselves but fraught with intense signifi- 
cance to the initiated. 

The religious content of the Eleusinian mysteries lay not 
in the fact that they were magic rites to promote the fertility 
of the harvest, or symbolic representations of the soul’s search 
for truth, but rather in this, they held out a hope—and herein 
undoubtedly lay the secret of their extraordinary influence—a 
hope of certain and substantial bliss in the dim shadow-land 
that lay beyond the grave. In Homer there is a very meagre 
eschatology, if there is any whatever. But the Greeks of the 
fifth and sixth centuries had a definite hope of future bliss 
and a definite fear of future misery. These hopes and fears 
were communicated in the mysteries. Plato says in the Phado 
(69): “I conceive that the founders of the mysteries had a 
real meaning and were not mere triflers when they intimated in 
a figure long ago that he who passed unsanctified and un- 
initiated into the world below will live in a slough, but that he 
who arrives there after initiation and purification will dwell 
with the gods.” Pindar’s classic passage is this: “ Blessed is 
he who having seen these things (the rites of Eleusis) goes 
below the hollow earth. He sees the end of life indeed, but he 
knows also the God-given beginning.” So also Sophocles 
(Frag. 348): “ O thrice happy are those mortals who having 
beheld these Mysteries depart to Hades; for to them alone 
there is life given; but to all the rest all things there are evil.” 
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So the Homeric Hymn to Demeter: “ Blest is he of mortal 
men who has beheld these, for he who is initiated and he who 
partakes not in these rites, have by no means the same fortune 
although both be dead.” There are a number of other classic 
passages that bear witness to this same truth. Rohde in his 
Psyche contends that it was not the fact of immortality so 
much that was gained at the Eleusinian festivals, but what was 
furnished to the initiate was a lively conception of the content 
of the future abode of the vanished soul. To the uninitiated 
there was nothing in store but an empty immortality. Only 
those in Eleusis will have a real life beyond, the others will fare 
badly; a real life, but still according to the popular ideas of 
the under-world, it was a vague, shadowy, vegetating existence 
in sacred companionship with the gods, that was held up as the 
beautiful hope of the mysteries. 

The function of the mysteries in the Greek social and relig- 
ious life may be best defined by saying that they constituted 
the Church of Greece. In this Church there was found not 
only the idea of immortality but also a certain idea of redemp- 
tion. It presumed to teach the soul how to reach heaven after 
death. It spoke of a descent into hell, of the drink of everlast- 
ing life, of the water of purification and regeneration, and of 
the two-fold path. A fragment of the Eleusinian ritual in an 
epitaph from Thurii reads: “When thy soul has left the light 
of the sun, take the right-hand path to the fields and sacred 
groves of Persephone.” Of this Greek Church too it might be 
said “ nulla salus extra ecclesiam.” 

The blessings of the mysteries are to be explained on the 
opus operatum theory. It matters not what one’s personal life 
is, the chief virtue lies in having gone through the form of puri- 
fication and initiation. We may turn with good reason to the 
Greek dramas for some hints of the nature of the teaching 
and liturgies of the mysteries and their supposed magical 
effect. For, the plays of A’schylus, Sophocles and Euripides, 
as well as those of Aristophanes, were written for the celebra- 
tion at Athens of the preparatory or lesser mysteries. In the 
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Greek theatre there were gathered the uninitiated as well as . 
the enlightened, and the dramas would aim to impress upon 
the minds of the initiates some of the lessons which they had 
just before secretly learned, but would do so in a guarded way 
that they might not be guilty of revealing to the profane any 
of the secret elements of the greater mysteries. Take, as an 
example of the opus operatum effect of the purification bath, 
this pointed statement in Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris 
(193): “ The sea cleanses away all the sins of men.” The 
same reference is found in the Bacchantes, where, however, 
it refers to the Dionysian mysteries: “ Happy is he who hath 
known storm at sea and found the shore; Happy also is he 
who hath surmounted severe ordeals.” These passages refer, 
of course, to the rite of lustration, to the purifying ordeal by 
water. 

The mysteries also had a ceremony which consisted in the 
worship of the sacred bread and the adoration of the mystic 
wine. Euripides in the Bacchantes (274) puts the following 
statement into the mouth of one of his characters: “ Two, 
young man, are the first elements of human life: Demeter the 
goddess; she is earth, call it whatever name you choose, she 
nourishes man with dry viands; but the son of Semele, who 
comes as her mate, has discovered the moist drink of the grape, 
and introduced it among mortals.” Euripides here refers to 
the primitive worship of bread and wine which is found well- 
nigh in all folk-lore. The antiquity of these primitive rites 
has given them a sacredness beyond all others. They are en- 
shrined on the altars of all the occult mysteries of the world. 
You find them in the ancient religions of India and Persia; in — 
the Avesta and in the Vedic Hymns. You find that a libation 
of wine was offered by the Incas of Peru to their great deity, 
“ which, after the monarch had tasted it himself, he dispensed 
among his royal kindred.” Prescott in his History of Mexico 
says that the Spaniards who first came to Mexico were horri- 
fied at what they took for a travesty of the Catholic Mass, for 
they saw rites that resembled those of the communion. You 
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find a similar use of consecrated bread, and wine, or water in 
the Greek and Egyptian mysteries. The peculiar drink of the 
mysteries of Demeter was called xuxedv, and was looked upon 
as a sort of magic philter. Aristophanes with his usual ir- 
reverence suggests that it was drunk by the candidates to 
counteract the effects of the nervous strain to which they had 
been subjected during the initiation at Eleusis. The real 
reason why wine was chosen in the worship of the gods of the 
under-world was probably because it was thought that wine 
was rendered life-giving by the spirit from the lower unseen 
regions, the ghost-land; these under-world spirits rising up 
from the earth into the vine as sap, at length became wine, the 
medium through which the god or spirit enters into man. It 
was looked upon also as making man irresponsible, as though 
possessed by another personality. 

The Elusinian mysteries have been treated here with a cer- 
tain fullness of detail with a view of showing something of 
the nature of mysteries in general. Although confined to a 
narrow circle at first, the Eleusinian mysteries soon reached 
a position of pre-eminence. Eleusis was compelled to acknowl- 
edge the supremacy of Athens and, as a compensation for her 
lost political significance, her mysteries were raised to an 
Athenian state-cult. The circle of those taking part became 
larger until through the position of Athens, and through the 
increase in outer pomp and splendor, the Eleusinia became a 
pan-Hellenic feast. All Greeks were admitted to the initia- 
tions, men, women, children of tender years, freemen and 
slaves. In the time of the Roman Emperors, not only did the 
Eleusinian mysteries enter a new stage of development but a 
number of new mystery-cults came to the fore in the Greco- 
Roman world. Of course the Grecian Demeter mysteries re- 
mained until the last days of heathenism. But the Eleusinia 
were overshadowed in the days of the Emperors by other cults. 
There were the Hecate mysteries, the Dionysiac cults, the 
Sabaziac and Cybele cults, in which Grecian and alien ele- 
ments were mixed in barbaric fashion. Orphic cults had a 
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prominent place, as the collection of Orphic Hymns testify. 
The cult of the Magna Mater with its Taurobolean and Crio- 
bolean initiations of blood-atonement is referred to on numer- 
cus inscriptions. Then too in the period of the Roman Em- 
pire, the mysteries of Isis and Serapis began to spread. In 
the third century the Isis cult was perhaps the most wide- 
spread and assuredly the most prominent mystery cult in the 
empire. In the fourth century A. D. Serapis, as the God of 
Heaven, became of ruling significance. Then there was the 
Mithra-cult which in the third century, according to Harnack, 
became the most powerful rival of Christianity, having its 
own redeemer, mediator, hierarchy, sacrifice, baptism and 
sacred meal, so like the Christian Church in outer form that 
the Church Fathers declared it to be a caricature of the 
Church, trying by identification with the Sun-God to build 
itself up into a monotheistic world-religion. 

Doubtless the method of initiation in many of these cults 
was often gross and coarse, for they were severely condemned 
and ridiculed by some of the Church Fathers. There is no 
more bitter tirade in all of the writings of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers than that of Clement of Alexandria in his Exhortation 
against the Heathen, in that second chapter where “ the ab- 
surdities and impieties of the heathen mysteries” are his 
theme. He calls them the seed of evil and ruin. “ O, unblush- 
ing shamelessness! Once on a time night was silent, a veil 
for the pleasure of temperate men; but now for the initiated 
the holy night is the tell-tale of the rites of licentiousness and 
the glare of the torch reveals all that is vicious.” Opinions 
differ among the Greeks themselves as to the value or merits 
of the mysteries. Socrates never refers to them. Plato com- 
plains of the evil influence derived from believing that sin 
could be expiated by such ceremonies. Many authorities 
whose gravity of mind cannot be disputed bear witness to the 
elevating influence of some of the mysteries. Doubtless they 
could be gross or refined according to the temper and genius 
of the people by whom they were used. Whatever artistic 
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beauty they may have had in earlier days, whatever higher 
meaning refined minds may have given to these inner rites 
and sacraments of the old pagan religion, toward the end of 
the classic period the mysteries degenerated woefully and were 
abolished as a matter of public good. 


II. 


Now what relation do these mysteries of the ancient Greco- 
Roman world bear to Christianity? What do they have in 
common with post-Apostolic Christian worship? Wherein do 
they differ? What influence, if any, did the one have upon 
the other ? 

When Christianity was detached from the mother-soil of 
Judaism and placed upon the broad field of the Graeco-Roman 
empire, it was inevitable that Greek thought and life, Greek 
mysteries and Greek civilization should exercise a great influ- 
ence upon it. That a decided change did take place in Chris- 
tian thought and cultus under the dominant influence of the 
Greek spirit is a fact long recognized by Protestant science. 
One of the important factors in this process of transformation 
doubtless was the mysteries. For did not Christianity and the 
Greco-Roman mysteries exist side by side for centuries? Did 
not Christianity continually detach members from the myster- 
ies, and introduce them into its own midst while they still had 
the impress of the original societies upon their minds? Biggs 
in The Christian Platonists of Alexandria says: “ The crowds 
that came pressing into the Christian Church brought with 
them the ingrained prejudices of their old life, and frequently 
there was an incongruous blending of the Gospel with pagan 
superstitions which all the discipline, teaching, supervision and 
direction of all the Fathers was not able fully to withstand.” 
This accounts for certain striking similarities which one finds 
shortly after the Apostolic Age between the Greek mysteries 
and Christianity. 

We shall begin with the most external and most evident sim- 
ilarities, viz., those having to do with terminology. It looks 
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very much as though several of the writers of the New Testa- 
ment already had derived some of their language and imagery 
from the mysteries; the word mysterion as used by St. Paul, 
and teleios in Col. and 1 Cor. 2: 6, 7, applied to the fully 
instructed as opposed to the novice; then there is the phrase 
“touch not, taste not, handle not.” It is not improbable that 
St. Paul who refers to Greek games and the Greek theatre-cus- 
toms should have taken advantage of an institution which of- 
fered so many points of view as the mysteries. Origen speaks 
of “ the Church mysteries.” From the fourth century myster- 
ion was the standing term for characterizing the sacraments. 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper were called the mysteria. . See 
Ambrose, De mysteriis. Baptism was designated “ the mystery 
of baptism ”; “ the holy mysteries of baptism,” were spoken 
of; “mystery of regeneration,” “mystery of perfection,” 
“mystery of faith,” “the mysteries that purify man.” The 
Lord’s Supper became “ the mystery of the new covenant” 
(A pos. Constt., 8, 5), “ mystery of the true flock,” “ the mas- 
terful mystery.” Baptismal water became “ mystic water ”; 
the place of baptism, “ the mystic bathing place ”; the oil for 
anointing before baptism “ the mystic oil.” The service of the 
Lord’s Supper was the “ mystic service”; the time was “ the 
mystic time ”; the work of the priest was “the mystic func- 
tion”; the altar, “the mystic table”; the cup, “the 
mystic cup”; the wine, “the mystic wine”; the bread, 
“the mystic food ”; and the use of them “the mystic com- 
munion.” All these phrases are found in the Church Fathers, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Chrysostom, ete. Then there is the signifi- 
cant word teXer7 (perfection). Athanasius calls baptism 
“ the perfecting thing ” ; to receive baptism is “ to be made per- 
fect”; the priest is called “ the perfecting one”; the unbap- 
tized are the imperfect, the uninitiate. These expressions were 
current in mystery terminology. As in the initiation into the 
mysteries the word “ transmission ” (tradere) was used, so 
the act of baptism is designated by the Fathers as something 
that is handed down. The word povpyia was used to desig- 
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nate the sacrificial transaction in the Lord’s Supper. Facts 
like these serve to show how many of the most significant terms 
of mystery terminology found their way into the speech of the 
Church. 

While there is this great similarity in the terminology of 
the mysteries and Christianity, it does not follow by any means 
that there is an identity in the meaning of the phrases. The 
old expressions have a different turn in the Christian Church 
from what they had in the mysteries. As a single example, 
the words mysterion and mysteria refer in Christianity very 
frequently to the elements of the Lord’s Supper, whereas in 
the mysteries the single mystic elements and symbols are not 
so designated, but always the festival as a whole is the myster- 
ion. So again the genetive following mysterion is found al- 
most exclusively in referring to Christian worship. In Chris- 
tianity the idea of mysterion referred to the fact that the real 
significance of the thing worshipped lay behind the outer phe- 
nomena. As Chrysostom in his homily on 1 Cor. 7, says: “ It 
is called mysterton because our faith is fixed not on the visible 
but the substance of our faith is distinguished from that which 
is seen.” 

Another similarity between the Greek mysteries and the 
Christian worship of the early centuries is found in the ele- 
ment of secrecy. In the days of Justin Martyr the Holy 
Eucharist is fully described without any idea of concealment 
in connection with it. See Apol. 1:65. From about 150 A. D. 
the sacred reserve known as the disciplina arcani arose. For 
centuries the Christian sacraments had attached to them ele- 
ments of secrecy not unlike that attached to the Greek myster- 
ies. That the Lord’s Supper, which was intended to be a sort 
of family communion from its institution, should be celebrated 
only in the circle of Christians, and that non-Christians should 
be excluded may perhaps be expected in the nature of the case. 
But that secrecy should be maintained in connection with the 
proceedings of the communion is certainly not demanded by 
the New Testament conception of the Lord’s Supper. Yet 
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after Justin Martyr we find the strictest secrecy enjoined con- 
cerning all the cultic proceedings of both baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. Augustine says: “ What is it that is hidden 
and not to be made public? The sacrament of baptism and the 
Eucharist.” It is not only not to be spoken about but also not to 
be written about in letters and treatises. In baptism, the whole 
cultic process, the particular rites, the order of events, the 
words of benediction, the formulas and the prayers, these are 
to be kept secret. The effect of baptism may, however, be 
vpenly spoken about. So with the Lord’s Supper. The ritual- 
istic proceeding, the prayers and formulas, these are fides 
silentii. That bread and wine were used was kept strictly 
secret. Even the catechumens did not know what was on the 
-altar with which to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, whence or in 
what way it had been procured or how it could be turned to 
use in worship (Aug., Detrin., III., 10). Of the fact that 
Christs’ body and blood were partaken of, and concerning the 
effects and blessings of the Lord’s Supper one could speak with- 
out reserve. 

The most secret thing of all was the Creed. From the fourth 
century on, Christianity was conceived as itself the mysterion 
or gnosis. Clement and Origen had represented Christian 
verities as godly mysteries which only the initiate could 
understand. The form in which the great mystery confronts 
men is the creed, the symbol, the dogma, intellectual assent to 
which is to protect them from profanation. So sacred and 
secret was the creed that Sozomenos in his Church History 
positively refused to write the Nicene Creed lest it should be 
read by the uninitiated (Hccl. His.,1, 20). It was considered 
too sacred to be committed to paper and was to be transmitted 
orally. Chrysostom censures those who expose the secrets of 
the Gospel and display the doctrine indiscriminately, “ casting 
holy things to the dogs.” Ambrose says: “ He sins against 
God who communicates the secret mysteries that have been en- 
trusted to him to uninitiated ones. Whoever brings secrets 
before the people brings offence to the glory of God.” These 
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facts are quite analogous to the secret proceedings in the 
mysteries. There too the rites, the cultus, the drama, the holy 
symbols and formulas were fides silentit. 

The disciplina arcant had to do not only with the secrecy of 
Christian worship but it involved the separation of the initi- 
ated or baptized from the unitiated or unbaptized. Baptism 
became the initiatory act. This came especially to the fore 
in the case of unbaptized Christian proselytes. The catechu- 
mens were known as the apuntor, the uninitiate, and the bap- 
tized as those who had gone through the initiation act known as 
pinot, The period of instruction of catechumens was known 
as the period of enlightenment and assumed the character of 
the preparatory season to the mystic ceremonies. Thus two 
distinct classes of Christians were recognized according as they 
had or had not received the knowledge of the mysteries and 
had been led by baptism as the viaticum into the class of the 
elect. 

When we consider baptism and the celebration of the Eucha- 
rist as found from the fourth century on throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages we find a considerable outward similarity at least to 
certain phases of the Greek mysteries. As regards these sac- 

ments, Edwin Hatch in his Hibbert Lectures draws a striking 
contrast depicting them as they were in the Apostolic Age and 
then as they were practiced after emerging from a period which 
he sees fit to call the period of obscurity during which they 
were regarded as great Christian secrets. If we compare early 
Christian baptism with that of the following centuries we cer- 
tainly have a world of difference. In place of the simple act 
described in the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (Didache), 
the act concerning whose unpretentiousness Tertullian (De 
bap., 2) can speak in contrast to the pompous apparatus of the 
heathen initiations; instead of a simple service in whose ritual 
there still reigned a certain freedom, we have a complex, firmly 
fixed, ironclad ceremony. The simple Apostolic baptismal act 
has developed into a pompous sacramental rite. To show its 
complexity take the elements of baptismal exorcism for in- 
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stance. The later Greek liturgy referring to the exorcism and 
the renunciatory rite previous to baptism says: “ The priest 
loosens the girdle of the baptismal candidate, removes his gar- 
ment and shoes, and clad thus only in a chiton, ungirdled, 
shoeless and bareheaded, makes him face the east.” The can- 
didate receiving baptism must remove all ornaments. In the 
African Church he came barefooted, stood on a cilicium and 
bowed his head. In Jerusalem he came to the exorcism with 
veiled face. Cyril in speaking the words of exorcism to a 
blind-folded candidate for baptism (pro. cat. 9) says: “ Your 
face is veiled so that your soul may be self-possessed, that your 
wandering glances may not also cause your heart to wander. 
Meanwhile even though your eyes are veiled, your ears are not 
- hindered from hearing the words of salvation.” The customs 
have their parallel in the purificatory ceremonies of the myster- 
ies. The veiling of the head, the removal of ornaments, outer 
garments and shoes were customs in cleansing ceremonies.’ 
So also the custom of breathing upon the candidate was found 
in common in heathen and Christian exorcism; so was the act 
of anointing previous to and following the baptismal act. In 
Christianity anointing was looked upon as a vehicle of the 
Holy Ghost, driving away all unseen powers of evil; in the 
mysteries it was looked upon as having a magical, theurgic 
effect. From the fourth century on, the custom was general to 
clothe the newly baptized in white linen garments (Hieron., 
64, 20). This garment was worn continuously during Easter 
week and its removal was again a festive act. In ancient 
Athens we have the same custom of wearing at initiation a 
clean new garment, of wearing it continuously for a time, and 
then of bringing it to the temple as a gift. So in the inscrip- 
tion of Andania you have white garments prescribed for mys- 
tics. Further, many Oriental liturgies connect a coronation 
(a crowning with garlands) with the wearing of white garments 
(Ordo bapt. Coptitarum, Ordo Zthiopum). So in the cele- 
bration of the mysteries the initiated wore garlands; in the 

1See Verg., Hen., III., 405; Ovid, Metam., I., 220; Aris., Clouds, 498, 
719, 858. 
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Demeter mysteries they wore myrtle garlands (Soph. Gd. 
Col., 681). So with the custom of carrying torches or burn- 
ing candles on the part of the newly baptized as they entered 
the church in procession. The general use of the torch in the 
mystery celebration needs no comment. Frequently the mys- 
tery candidate is represented as holding an unlighted torch in 
his arm, which later is lighted. In the Isis procession we are 
told “a multitude as the stars in heaven marched with torches 
in their right hand.” The newly initiated candidate was 
crowned with a garland, clad in holy garments, given a burning 
torch just as the baptized neophyte in the Church. These are 
but a few of a whole row of phenomena of worship that make 
it by no means incredible that the Greek mysteries exercised a 
very definite influence on the fourth century ritual of Christian 
baptism. For there is indeed a striking contrast between early 
baptism and the fourth century baptism, and a no less striking 
similarity between the fourth century mode of baptism and the 
purification rites of the Greek mysteries. 

A similar comparison could be made in the case of the Lord’s 
Supper. Primitive Christianity as described in the Teaching 
of the Apostles (Didache) shows that the ritual of the Lord’s 
Supper was very simple. A brief prayer of thanksgiving for 
the broken bread and the wine, then the distribution of the 
elements, after which came another prayer of thanksgiving 
and supplication. At the time of the Apostolic Constitution an 
outside influence is to be seen. Later the elements became 
known as “ the mysteries,” and the priesthood was developed 
in all its exclusiveness. The elaboration of the Eucharistic 
ritual reached its height under Dionysius the Areopagite at the 
end of the fifth century, a man “ who influenced every Catholic 
treatise on the Eucharist of subsequent time.” The Mass in 
all its elaborateness of detail was the result. The realism of 
it all consisted in the fixity and integrity of the ritual, every 
part of which was supposed to have some mystic symbolical 
significance. One finds in the Roman Mass more elements in 
common with the Greek heathen conception of mysteries than 
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it has with the simple, beautiful primitive Christian commun- 
ion. In the Greek Catholic Church of to-day we have an even 
more gorgeous ceremony of the Holy Eucharist celebrated be- 
hind closed doors. The breaking of bread has become so awful 
a mystery that no one but the priest may see it. What means 
this blaze of candles, this pompous ceremonial, this frequent 
and symbolic change of raiment, this procession of torch-bear- 
ers, this emphasis on the material sacred things, and all the 
elaborate ritual of the Roman Mass and the Greek celebration 
of the Eucharist? These things certainly are more akin in 
form to the feasts of Demeter than to the simple meal of the 
Upper Room. 

In the light of all the foregoing facts the conclusion seems 
inevitable that the Greek mysteries did wield an influence upon 
the primitive Christian customs, institutions and usages. As 
the Greeks became Christians they brought with them, as sur- 
vivals, their Grecian conception of worship, and heathen cere- 
monials gained entrance into Christian cultus. “ At least it 
seems fair,” to quote another, “ to infer that since there were 
great changes in the ritual of the sacraments and since the new 
elements of those changes were identical with elements that 
already existed in cognate and widely diffused forms of wor- 
ship, it is fair to infer that the one should have had great 
influence on the other.” This inference becomes even more 
probable when we reflect that those Christian communities 
which were nearest in form and spirit to Greek culture were 
the first in which these elements appeared, and the ones also 
in which they assumed their strongest form. Certain it is that 
the Gentile converts fresh from the magical influence of the 
mysteries did bring with them a strong tendency to translate 
Christian rites into heathen equivalents. 

The influence of the Greek mysteries on Christian worship 
however was not deliberate and pre-meditated. There was no 
direct borrowing or conspicuous transfer of rites on the part 
of the early Church. The attitude of the Church Fathers is 
one of constant opposition to the mysteries. There was no 
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conscious imitation of heathen customs for the purpose of en- 
ticing proselytes. Neither were pagan forms appropriated for 
pedagogic reasons. The Church Fathers rather accuse the 
heathen of copying from them. Justin says (1:66): “ This 
transaction (communion) the evil demons allowed to be per- 
formed with the mysteries of Mithra; for that in the initia- 
tions bread and a cup of water is presented with certain form- 
ula; this you know or can find out.” In any case it lay far 
from Christianity to take over directly the customs of the 
pagan religions which were to them an abomination. The 
closest approach that there is to a direct appropriation of 
Greek customs is through Gnosticism and Neoplatonism. Both 
of these phases of thought were conscious attempts to connect 
Christianity with ancient thought and culture. In both 
Gnosticism and Neoplatonism, Grecian influences were work- 
ing powerfully and in both of them we have an anticipation of 
later Church formations. In both of them baptism is con- 
ceived as the initiation act and the Lord’s Supper is conceived 
under the idea of the mysteries, and the terminology of the 
Greek religion comes into use. 

It was natural that the two sacraments should be the most 
evident points of contact between the mysteries and the 
Church. Christianity came into the heathen world insisting 
that God was to be worshipped in spirit and in truth. This 
was the sharpest point of contrast to heathenism. For the 
heathen conception of religion was not connected with faith 
but was primarily cultus, the attempt to realize divine realities 
through material representations. The early Christians had 
but two significant acts of cultus, baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per. These alone were according to the conception of the age 
cult-acts. So soon as Christianity entered the heathen world 
these two cultic acts always came to the fore and became the 
points of contact between the Greek conception of worship and 
the Church. A born Greek would obviously place them in the 
category of the mysteries. To him baptism had its parallel in 
the purificatory bath which led into the initiation. Even the 
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three-fold immersion or sprinkling was customary in heathen 
lustrations, for three and its composite were looked upon as 
holy numbers.” So the Lord’s Supper came to them in a form 
analogous to the eating and drinking in many of the initiatory 
rites. This explains certain things in St. Paul’s First Epistle 
to the Corinthians. Then the exclusiveness of the communion 
assembly and the celebration at night only served to strengthen 
the Greek tendency to read these things into heathen equiva- 
lents. 

In spite of all these evident, external similarities, the spirit 
of Christianity has always been vitally distinct from that of 
the Greek mysteries. Christianity is the religion of ethical 
and spiritual values. The Greek mysteries had little of the 
ethical and still less of the purely spiritual in them. They 
emphasized not the moral but the material, things which could 
be seen, heard, tasted, smelt and touched. They were magical 
rather than moral. Rohde in his Psyche reminds us that in 
spite of outward similarities, we must not attach too much 
value to the mysteries. There was no moral value connected 
with them; there was no separation between the good and bad, 
only between the initiated and the uninitiated. Diogenes the 
Cynic said: “ Patekion the thief will fare better after death 
than Agesilaos and Epaminondas because he has been conse- 
crated at Eleusis.” No particular demands were made for 
living a changed life, no new impulses did one gain, no special 
conception of the worth of this life, no challenge that took men 
out of their past earthly life and set them on a higher plane of 
moral living. A virtuous life was no help in the attainment of 
the privileges of the world to come. Only in so far as a man 
was an initiated member of the Association and a sharer in the 
secret services of the gods and goddesses of the under-world 
was he fitted for participation in the glories of the world to 
come. 

The magical element of the mysteries is especially evident 
in their crude ideas of redemption. The cults guaranteed sal- 

2See Juven., Sat., 6, 523; Ovid, Metam., VII., 182; Verg., #n., VI., 229. 
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vation but the guarantee was based solely on the opus operatum 
effect of the initiation. They had the idea of regeneration but 
it came solely through looking at dramatic presentations. The 
thought of atonement too found in the mysteries an ever in- 
creasing significance, but it was a magical expiation from all 
kinds of faults. How crude it was. Take the barbarous rite of 
the Taurobolium for instance, in which the candidate, clad in 
meagre garments so as to represent a poor sinner, took his 
place in a pit covered with boards full of holes, over which the 
sacrificial animal was slaughtered whose blood drenched the 
body of the initiate. The virtue of this atonement lasted 
twenty years and then had to be repeated. So sprinkling with 
blood was a practice in Greece from of old in connection with 
murder expiation. These conceptions are as far removed from 
the New Testament as theumaturgy is removed from all moral 
and spiritual ideas. In the mysteries the candidate’s life, mo- 
tive and conduct has nothing to do with results; in Christianity 
the life, motive and conduct of the disciple has everything to 
do with his salvation. 

Now while it is true that much in the medieval conception 
of Christianity, bore a magical character, and while perhaps 
even in our day not a little of the efficacy of the Gospel is looked 
upon as being due to magical and mechanical forces, rather 
than to ethical and spiritual ones, we need only compare this 
opus operatum conception with the simple beauty and power of 
primitive Christian worship to see that the difference is not 
only one of form but also of spirit. How refreshing it is to 
turn from the mysteries and the pompous, magical rites of the 
medieval Church to the simplicity and spirituality of early 
Christian worship as found in the Church of Jerusalem. 
“They continued in the Apostles’ doctrine and in fellowship, 
in the breaking of bread and in prayer.” Turn to Pliny’s 
well-known letter to Trajan with its description of early Chris- 
tian worship, or to the first Epistle of Clemens Romanus, or to 
Ignatius or to the Didache, or to the close of Justin Martyr’s 
Apology. They all bear witness to the simplicity, solem- 
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nity and spirituality of early Christian worship; they all 
tell us of a divine service unlike the mysteries, destitute 
of symbolical effects and emblematic devices; they all de- 
scribe how Christian disciples, possessed of a common faith, 
assembled in the spirit of brotherhood to express their grati- 
tude to God in prayer, and in the breaking of bread renewed 
their relations to Him through Jesus Christ their Lord. This 
Apostolic worship brought a new day into the history of re- 
ligion, for it was indeed a worship of God in spirit and in 
truth. In simple beauty and spiritual effectiveness it has 
never been surpassed. 
ALLENTOWN, Pa. 








II. 
MIRACLES.* 


CLIFFORD GRAY TWOMBLY. 


St. JoHN 10, 25. ‘The works that I do in my Father’s name.” 


If I should wait until I felt competent to preach upon the 
subject of “ Miracles,” I should have to wait for the knowledge 
of the next world. But there are so many people who are 
troubled and who do not know what to think about miracles 
to-day, and miracles have seemed to some such a stumbling- 
block to their acceptance of the Christian faith, and so many 
questions are constantly being asked in regard to them, that I 
make bold to give you my conclusions about them thus far, in 
the hope that they may be of some help to those of you who may 
have been troubled in this matter, to see possibly a little 
further, and to be more satisfied in your mind upon this sub- 
ject. 

I. What is a Miracle? - 

It may be defined for our convenience in this way: A mir- 
acle is something which happens, or has happened, contrary to 
the established order of the laws of nature as we know them— 
something which happens, or has happened, which is beyond 
our present human comprehension—some apparent breaking 
of the laws of nature. 

Two opposing theories are held upon this subject. 

1. The adherents of the first theory say this: “ The laws of 
nature, we believe, never fail, and never have failed, and never 
will fail. They are absolutely to be relied upon. God cannot 
act against the very laws of His own being,—for the laws of 


7A sermon preached in St. James’ Church, Lancaster, Pa., on Sunday, 
November 21, 1909. 
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nature as well as the moral laws of life, are equally God’s 
laws, and express His perfect and unexceptional way of acting. 
They are ‘ the steady and sure declaration of His perfect will.’ 
And so we believe (they say) in the universal and invariable 
reign of law, in the fixedness of the natural order, and in the 
impossibility of miracles. And yet (they add) this is not 
saying that the laws of nature work of themselves, but that the 
Power that is behind them and in them works always in these 
orderly and uniform ways that cannot be changed.” 

2. On the other hand, the upholders of the second theory 
(whose desire for belief in miracle is really founded upon 
their desire for belief in God’s direct, living, free, beneficent 
action upon the world of nature, and upon the souls of men), 
say this: 

“God is most certainly a free agent, a moral being with the 
will and power to act differently under differing and varying 
conditions, and to bring things to pass (like the healing of a 
sickness, or the stilling of a storm), in answer to prayer— 
things which God would not, and could not at times perhaps, 
deem it right to do for men, unless they fitted themselves by 
prayer to receive the blessing and the answer, and thus, by 
changing the conditions of God’s action, made it rightly pos- 
sible.” 

What have we to say to these two modes of thought which 
have fought with each other from time immemorial ? 

This is what we have to say, I think: They are both of them 
right! They are reconcilable, they go together! Like science 
and religion, they are partners, not enemies! 

For a miracle is not something that happens, or is done, con- 
trary to the laws of nature, but contrary only to what we 
know of the laws of nature (as the great St. Augustine was 
clever enough to see centuries ago). But there are multitudes. 
of laws of which we asyet know nothing. We have only just be- 
gun to discover the laws of God, and all the orderly ways in: 
which He acts—and these unknown laws may be brought into 
play, to change and modify, though not to break, the action of 
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the laws we know. As I, for example, by the law and force of 
my will, may pick up some object from my desk, and thus 
modify the action of the law of gravity which would still hold 
the object upon the desk, if a higher law of my will did not 
come in to change its action; and yet the law of gravity is not 
broken. 

Prayer may be setting a new force in motion that may make 
it right for God to bring others of His laws to bear upon the 
state of affairs, and produce a different result from what other- 
wise might be possible. 

To say that God can do no more for a sincerely praying man 
than for one who does not pray, is, I think, with the author of 
the book called Beyond the Natural Order, most untrue. 

“ God’s will is the same to all; God’s chance to do depends 
in a measure at least upon the action of the man.” If a man 
is going to accomplish a great work, the way in which he prays 
and lives will make all the difference as to how soon God can 
give him victory. 

Miracles, then, are the results of the working of laws of 
which men are still ignorant. They are things which happen 
outside the range of our experience and knowledge thus far, 
but our experience is as yet very limited, and he who denies the 
possibility of miracle either in the past or in the future in this 
its true sense, seems to me to be lacking in comprehension. Or 
he who, in these days of the opening up of the marvellous and 
hidden forces of the universe never before known, thinks that 
a miracle is contrary to the laws of nature simply because he 
cannot explain it by the few laws that he knows, is wanting in 
intelligence. Or he who does not realize that there are count- 
less “ higher ” laws by which God can act to change the events 
of life without breaking any of His known laws, but only 
modifying their action, he too is ill-advised. 

A man may deny the miraculous in the sense of the “ mag- 
ical.” But so does any man who believes in an all-powerful 
God of law and order, for a magical universe, uncontrolled by 
physical and moral law, would be (as Dr. Gordon says in his 
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Religion and Miracle) a supreme calamity! There would be 
nothing for a man to rely upon; he would not know what to 
think or do; he would feel that it made no difference what he 
did or thought, if he could not count upon the logical, lawful 
consequences. 

But he who dogmatically denies the possibility of miracle, 
in the true sense of the term, is either ignorant, or mistaken, 
enough to think that he knows all of the laws of God. 

The term “ miracle,” then, is a comparative term. Let me 
illustrate what I mean: 

(1) An Indian prince (this instance has been quoted by the 
Bishop of London), who lived in a hot climate all his life, 
stated that ice was an impossibility: ‘“‘ You cannot possibly 
walk upon the water; it is never firm enough to walk upon!” 

He had examined all the laws of nature which he knew, and 
was right to that extent; but there were other laws of nature 
concerning which he knew nothing, and he was wrong in as- 
suming that he knew all there was to be known of the laws of 
nature and of God. When he came to know even a few more 
of those laws, he was forced to admit that he had been foolish 
in his statement that this miracle was impossible. He might 
also have gone on to discover other miracles about water, that 
it does not always freeze at the same temperature, but that its 
freezing point varies with the pressure. 

(2) Again, a missionary once took a chip of wood, and wrote 
upon it, “ Please send me my hammer,” and gave it to a savage 
to carry to another missionary a mile away. The savage took 
the chip in incredulity to the one designated, and came back 
with the tool in amazement because the missionary had per- 
formed the “ miracle” (as it was to him) of making the chip 
talk! 

The term “ miracle ” is a comparative term! For a miracle 
is simply something which happens the cause of which men 
cannot understand. It is something which is done contrary to 
the established order of things as men know them; but it is 
not a breaking of God’s laws, but simply the working of other 
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and higher laws of God about which men are still ignorant. 
Yet as men gain more knowledge, and perceive the hitherto 
unperceived laws by which miracles have been performed, 
miracles will cease more and more, because they will be no 
longer miracles. Miracles will be seen to be the lawful and 
natural; it is simply a question of further knowledge of God’s 
-ways. If religion used to be regarded by some as equivalent 
in a large measure to “ faith in the impossible,” now, religion 
means faith in a God who still does innumerable things that 
we cannot yet understand, to be sure, but things that are all, 
and will at least all be seen to be (we believe), according to His 
own perfect laws. 

II. We come now to the New Testament. The New Testa- 
ment age was an age when men were inclined to see God only, 
or chiefly, in the miraculous, that is, in wonderful works which 
they could not understand. God was above and outside of His 
world, but every now and then, He put His hand down into it, 
and did some marvellous work. 

“Except ye see signs and wonders ye will not believe,” de- 
clared Christ. 

And so the people said: “ When the Christ cometh, will he 
do more miracles than this man doeth ?” 

And “ many believed on Him, beholding the miracles which 
He did.” “But Jesus [it is added] did not trust Himself 
unto them !” 

Christ changed this attitude, and laid the chief emphasis 
upon the natural rather than upon the so-called miraculous. 

It was God who clothed the grass of the field, who fed the 
fowls of the air, who sent rain upon the just and upon the un- 
just, who would give good gifts to His children, and especially 
His holy abiding Spirit of support and comfort and guidance to 
them that asked Him. ce 

God was in everything, and everything depended upon God. 
Without God Christ Himself did nothing. He taught His 
disciples to see and to feel God everywhere, and to. become 
conscious of His Presence. So that to-day the world to us (as 
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Dr. Gordon says again) is “one great miracle,” alive with 
God; and to those who have eyes to see, God is everywhere, and 
in everything, and in all the great laws of nature, as well as in 
the voice of conscience and of His Spirit in the soul. 

And yet, strange to say, this age is supremely the age when 
the “ miracle ” of the New Testament is becoming more and 
more credible, because of the discovery of so many hidden laws 
and forces of which we have hitherto known little or nothing, 
and of so many ways in which God may change the course of 
nature as we have hitherto known it. 

The telephone would have been a miracle of miracles fifty 
years ago, but the great fact of communication with another 
at a distance stands, though the explanation of it is known. 

Fifteen years ago it would have been deemed a miracle that 
rays of photographic power could penetrate opaque bodies; 
and ten years ago that electric messages could be sent through 
the air with no wire connection. 

And who can doubt that there are multitudes of other forces 
in God’s creation of which we do not yet know, or of the work- 
ings of which we have as yet but slight knowledge, like radio- 
activity (a pin’s head of pure radium, it is said, could drive 
over a thousand railroad locomotives with several hundred 
horse-power each), or like hypnotism, and all the marvellous 
latent powers of personality that will work “ miracles ” for us, 
that is, miracles until we can come to understand them. 

To these men of old it was the miracle that proved God. 
“ Tt is marvellous,” they said, “ therefore it must be the act of 
God,” as the savage thought when the missionary wrote upon 
the chip, and made the chip talk to his friend at a distance, 
and tell him what to do: “ The missionary makes the wood 
talk! Therefore the missionary must be the Great Spirit come 
down to earth ”—as the inhabitants of Lystra said of Paul and 
Barnabas after they had healed the cripple (which I think we 
have no good reason to doubt that they did): “It is marvel- 
lous! It must be that the gods have come down to us in the 
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likeness of men!” And they called Barnabas Jupiter, and 
Paul Mercury. 

But they were mistaken, and their attitude was discredited 
by Christ: “‘ Except ye see signs and wonders ye will not be- 
lieve. But no sign shall be given” for that purpose (except 
the sign of the Resurrection at the last, which was indeed but 
the necessary and inevitable revelation of a God of love, and of 
moral law and order, to His children). Miracles were not 
used by Christ to create belief thus, for such a belief if cre- 
ated would have been a belief in a wonder-worker rather than 
in a divinely holy man. 

To men to-day, on the other hand, it is order rather than 
miracle that shows forth God, for order is His necessary 
method of expression, “ the steady and sure declaration of His 
will.” And the universe is marvellous because the whole of it, 
including miracle, is orderly, and in accord with an orderly 
and not a capricious God, though as yet we have hardly begun 
to find out all of the wonderful physical, moral, and spiritual 
order of God. C 

And if we saw a wonderful cure to-day, or an instantaneous 
healing, we too might indeed be inclined to say “ It is marvel- 
lous! It is surely done by the power of God!” but we should 
not call the one by whose secret or inner or unknown knowl- 
edge it was done, divine; we should simply feel that he had 
knowledge of laws which we had not; or that he had some 
power, the working of which he himself might not understand ; 
or that he, by his innocency of life, had some peculiar close- 
ness to God which made him a better instrument in the hands 
of God to perform the works of God. 

A physical miracle, then, does not necessarily prove the 
divinity of the one who works it, and it is dangerous to rest 
Christ’s claim of divinity upon this basis which He Himself 
was careful to avoid, of simply wonderful, miraculous works— 
for many a one might parform wonderful works which are be- 
yond our present comprehension and knowledge, and are 
“miracles ” to us, and yet not be divine. The Hindu juggler 
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does many wonderful things! He raises men from the dead, 
who apparently have been dead for days, in a hypnotic trance 
and suspension of animation! And he makes people believe 
that he has done it! He makes plants grow so that one can 
see them grow! He throws a rope up into the air, and climbs 
up out of sight upon it (by a remarkable power of hypnotism) ! 
And yet he is not a god, nor does he know the full working or 
explanation of the secret laws of God by which he exerts this 
power. 

But Christ’s claim of diwinity rests not upon His miracles, 
but upon His marvellous, sinless and holy character; upon His 
complete and perfect oneness with God ; upon His perfect reve- 
lation of God (which any one may read and see), and of man 
as man was meant to be; upon His power and will to save men; 
and upon His perfect love. 

And that claim, I believe, cannot be overthrown, for it is 
founded upon the rock of ultimate, and final, and living truth, 
embodied in a person. 

ITI. What, then, are we to say of Christ’s miracles? 

Did He work any miracles ? 

If so, why did He work them ? 

And last of all, what can we learn from them ? 

1. Did He work any miracles? Undoubtedly! It would be 
strange indeed if such a man had not performed works such as 
none other man has ever performed, for, as all men admit, He 
walked with God as none other has ever walked. And it was 
natural for Christ to have some knowledge of the finer, subtler, 
higher, and as yet hidden laws of God—not because Christ was 
omniscient (for we do not believe that Christ was omniscient 
while he was here upon earth. He expressly disclaimed such a 
thing: “ Of that day and hour no man knoweth, not even the 
Son, but the Father”; and it would have made a mockery of 
his emotions of surprise, and of His prayers to know God’s 
will, if He had been so)—but (it was) because the sinless 
Christ by the very fineness and purity and perfectness of His 
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nature, was able to feel and to use forces to which other sinful 
men were not thus sensitive and open. 

It was natural also for Christ to work miracles (which were 
not a breaking of the laws of God, but a modification of them 
through other higher laws), because one who was a perfect 
channel of God’s power, could invoke and use God’s power as 
could no other; or, to put the matter on its reverse side, be- 
cause God could work through Him as through no other. 

Miracles are not astonishing, or unnatural, coming from 
Christ, the Sinless. 

(That Christ did do such works as none of the men of His 
day did, or could understand, apart from Him, I think there can 
be little doubt, for this seems to me to be not only the religious 
but the scientific view of the matter. The majority, at any 
rate, of Christ’s works are works that by all the laws of se- 
quence would come from such a character. And the records 
are, on their very face, records of exceptionally honest men, 
who, though they may have been uncomprehending or mis- 
taken in some particulars about what Christ said and did, 
could not have been deceived on the whole, in their calm narra- 
tion of His life and works.) 

And yet I believe that it is dangerous to rest the claim of 
Christ’s divinity upon miracles, for two reasons: 

First, because perhaps some one else will be able to do many 
of the things which Christ did, some day. The fact is that 
men are doing some of those wonderful works of healing 
to-day through a further knowledge of the psychic laws of life 
which Christ must have had intuitively—and yet this does not 
prove these men’s godhood, nor invalidate Christ’s miracles. 
Not at all! Later knowledge may explain some of His deeds, 
but it may also certify and substantiate their truth. 

And the nearer men grow towards Christ, the more of His 
knowledge and power they will have, and the less of miracle 
finally there will be, for miracle ceases to be miracle when it is 


understood. 
Second. The other of the two reasons why we would not 
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rest Christ’s Divinity upon any one, or two, or more miracles, 
which we might choose from the New Testament (and not upon 
the solid foundation of His own person and character) is this: 

Because perhaps some of the miracles in the New Testament 
may have crept in there by mistake (like that one about the 
bodies of the saints arising from their tombs at the time of 
Christ’s death, and entering into the Holy City, and appearing 
unto many, which is manifestly and admittedly a legendary 
addition). 

Or, because the understanding of the Apostles of what really 
happened may in some instances have been incomplete, or at 
fault, or simply poetically expressed. 

I hasten to add again, however, that, to my mind, he would 
be a rash man in this age of ever new miracles and discoveries, 
who would presume to have the authority to say that Christ 
could not have performed any miracles, or that the majority 
of the well-attested miracles of the New Testament are not 
genuine. It seems to me that they can hardly be otherwise, 
for it seems to me certain that such a one as Christ, from a 
purely human standpoint, must have been able to do things 
which we cannot do, and things which we cannot yet understand. 

And yet we need not be at all disconcerted or troubled if 
some of Christ’s reported miracles are ever discovered to have 
been misunderstandings upon the disciples’ part; or if any of 
Christ’s nature miracles (like the turning of the water into 
wine, or His walking upon the waves, or His feeding of the 
five thousand), are not yet in any way comprehensible to us. 

Here we simply wait for light! We do not deny, if we are 
wise. Nor do we affirm as certain and beyond all doubt. But 
we do stand firm and rest our faith in Christ’s Divine Savior- 
hood upon the all-sufficient ground of His perfect character and 
love, of His complete oneness with God, and of His power to 
renew the character of all those who trust in Him—for this we 
believe, is the rock of ultimate and final truth. 

2. Why then did Christ work miracles? It was, in every in- 
stance, to help men. Miracles were always, and in every case, 
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works of sympathy and compassion and love for men. They 
were never done for Himself, or for His own gain or glory. 
He put all of His powers into the service of His fellowmen. 
He held all of His gifts, of thought, of speech, of knowledge, 
valuable for the help which they could give to human lives. 

But why did He do miracles for men? Why not simply 
ordinary acts of kindness? Again I answer, because He had 
to give of His best; and if He, by His very sinlessness and 
purity, had knowledge of laws of life and health and power 
which other men had not, He had to use His best for men. 
He put the deepest treasures of His nature, the profoundest 
knowledge of His soul, the richest gifts of His perfect life, to 
the service of the fellowmen He loved, whom God had sent 
Him into the world to save; as it was also His greatest joy to 
bring God’s help and power into touch with human want and 
need. 

3. And so, once more, what great inspiring sustaining truth 
can we learn from Christ’s miracles ? 

They were the works that He did “ In My Father’s name ”; 
they were “the works of Him that sent me.” They were all 
the expressions not only of Christ’s knowledge and power, but 
of the heart of the God for whom and through whom Christ did 
such works for men, and “the heart of the Eternal is most 
wonderfully kind.” 

He who is at the centre of all the laws of this universe, 
physical, moral, and spiritual, He who is the God of nature and 
of the conscience, is a God of boundless and eternal and un- 
ceasing love for men. 














III. 


THE FIRST GREAT CONFLICT IN CHRISTIANITY. 
JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 


We moderns can have but little conception of the fearful con- 
flicts through which the early Church passed, and of how great 
was the cost of our inheritance. It is the aim of this article 
(which I limit to New Testament times) to tell something of 
the first struggle, viz., that with Judaism. It meant whether 
Christianity was simply a sect of Jews, or whether growing 
out of Judaism and appropriating all that was divine in it, it 
was yet in a deep sense an independent movement having its 
own life, laws and message. 

What was our Lord’s attitude towards the law, the institu- 
tions and customs of his people? Christ was born a Jew, was 
circumcised, educated and inducted into all the privileges and 
rights of a Jew. He accordingly recognized cordially all the 
nobler elements of his ancestral faith. He went up to its 
feasts, he attended its synagogues, he studied its sacred books, 
he revered its great men, he gloried in its history, and felt 
himself a part of that venerable tradition which went back to 
Abraham. He stood squarely on the Old Testament. He 
quoted it to decide questions in doctrine and life; his own 
religious consciousness was formed in part by sinking himself 
into the books of its prophets and psalmists. He deliberately 
shut off from his gaze the literature and civilization of the 
Orient and of the West, knowing that for his purpose as the 
Messiah of Israel and Redeemer of men they had nothing to 
offer. This did not mean that he had no sympathy for their 
culture, but that for salvation the Jewish religion was suff- 
cient. He would have said that so far as the Greek or any 
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other religion or civilization had truth he was its author (John 
1: 9), and he deliberately extended the horizon of God’s king- 
dom far beyond the pent-up Utica of Judaism (Mt. 8: 11; cf. 
Lk. 13: 29, 30). But for the spiritual regeneration of men, 
which was his task, the Jews were the God-ordained instru- 
ments (John 4:22). That any essential element in the Jewish 
faith or worship as revealed in the Old Testament should 
pass away as a frivolous or vain thing would have seemed to 
him preposterous. Not a jot must fail. All must be taken up 
and fulfilled in the highest and permanent meaning by him 
(Mt. 5: 17, 18). 

On the other hand, Christ recognized that Judaism itself 
was intended to be a universal eternal religion in all things 
worthy of such destination, and that he was to be the instru- 
ment of it. The vision of the Old Testament prophets went 
far beyond local or temporal boundaries. Their spiritual mes- 
sages were for all mankind. In other words there was a 
Christian element in the Old Testament, an element that had 
been covered up by a multitude of extra-Biblical and post- 
Biblical ideas and customs and commandments. To sweep 
away these latter, to break their intolerable yoke, and to fasten 
the gaze of Israel on its great spiritual treasure, that was one 
of the aims of Jesus. Therefore he quoted the liberating pas- 
sages of the prophets, and felt that his mission was to carry 
out their ideals (Lk. 4: 17-19; Mt. 9: 13, ete.). The spiritual 
nature and universal destination of Judaism as summed up 
and flowered out in Christianity, therefore, were something 
not brought in from without, but were a part of the inmost 
consciousness of Jesus steeped in the study of the prophets and 
wise men. 

It was therefore no afterthought on Jesus’s part, no daring 
program, no break with the spiritual ideals of Judaism, when 
he gave the Great Commission, Go ye into all the world, ete. 
(Mt. 28: 19), nor need that commission be a stumbling block 
to critics. Even Moffatt is swept off his feet here by the winds 
from Germany. He says (Historical N. T., 1901, 647-9): 
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(1) That the conception of Jesus as the source of authoritative 
rules and regulations for the church is not primitive. How 
late is it, then? They feel the force of his authority in Acts 
1:4, 6. But Christ gave no “ authoritative rules and regula- 
tions.” He spoke not as the scribes, not as a lawyer, but as a 
prophet, and the Great Commission, Lord’s Supper, Baptism, 
were not given as “rules and regulations,” but rather as spir- 
ual principles and institutions. (2) The idea of Christ’s spir- 
itual presence (Mt. 28: 20) can also hardly be primitive. But 
it is already spoken in 18: 20 and is involved in 11: 28, 29. 
See also 18: 5. The idea is at the background of much of 
Christ’s teaching. (3) The universal mission of 28: 19, 20 
could not have been known to the disciples, for they “lived 
for years in flagrant disobedience to their Master’s solemn 
command.” Did they? The command was to begin at Jeru- 
salem (Lk. 24: 47), and thence go forth. This they did. 
Peter went on missions outside of Jerusalm, receiving the 
Samaritans and the Roman proselytes at Cesarea, and finally 
up to Antioch and on to Rome. James the son of Zebedee did 
not live long enough to carry out the commission, and his name- 
sake, James the brother of the Lord, had his duties in the 
home city. John was finally not disobedient to the commis- 
sion, though his youth may have excused him from too early 
battling with the troubled sea. It is fair to say too that till 
Providence had thrust them out on the Gentile mission they 
could rightly feel that it was being rightly carried out for 
them by another, as by Paul. Nor was their recognition of 
him “ reluctant,” but cordial and effective (Acts 15: 25-6). 
We must remember also that the Great Commission meant 
Jews as well as Gentiles. “ All the world” included Jerusa- 
lem and the Dispersion as well as Rome. They could not be 
blamed for feeling that one way not to carry out Jesus’s wish 
was to refuse to preach the Gospel in their native land. (4) 
Moffatt objects also to the “ incipient Trinitarianism ” of Mt. 
28: 19 as too early. But he acknowledges that “every Jew 
had an idea of the Spirit,” and as there is no objection to the 
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Father, the only difficulty is the second member, whose abso- 
lute deity is expressed in 16: 16. The Trinitarianism of 
28: 19 is only a brief formula of what is implicit and ex- 
plicit throughout the whole Gospel, and it would have caused 
no surprise in the earliest Church, in whose consciousness it 
floated full and clear (Acts 2: 33, 36). (5) The only real 
stumbling-block is the fact that baptism is always given in the 
name of Christ in the New Testament, and not in the name of 
the Trinity. It is no reply to this to say that in all such pas- 
sages all that is intended is to express the idea that the bap- 
tized embraced Christianity, without implying anything as to 
the formula used in the baptism. The uniform use of a part 
of the formula “in the name of ” seems to show that the pas- 
sages intended something more explicit than that. There is 
not the least doubt that the baptisms in the Acts were in the 
name of Jesus only, but that does not necessarily mean that 
Jesus never spoke Mt. 28:19. To show that it does mean that 
one would have to prove (1) that baptism in the name of 
Christ was not equivalent to baptism in the name of the Trin- 
ity, or to prove that Christ did not mediate God and send the 
Spirit, and (2) that in Mt. 28: 19 Christ was giving a form of 
‘words to be actually used in every case of baptism, and not 
rather stating a great religious principle in reference to which 
all baptism should be performed. 

As we enter the Acts we find exactly what we should expect 
from the preceding history, viz., a special activity among the 
Jews of Jerusalem and Palestine, but with glimpses of a larger 
field and efforts to cultivate it. In the first ingathering it was 
said, The promise is to you and to your children, and to all 
that are afar off (Acts 2: 39), which almost seems an echo of 
the Great Commission. The Gospel was equally for the Jews 
at home and the Gentiles abroad, and therefore the apostles 
and first Christians did not at all feel that they must come out 
from Judaism. They continued steadfastly in the temple 
(2: 46), whither they went up at the hour of prayer (3: 1), 
preached in Solomon’s porch (3: 11, 12), and interpreted 
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their new found joy and life as the sincere and cordial chil- 
dren of Abraham, just as Wesley did his epoch-making experi- 
ence of 1738 in his relation to the Church of England. 

But in both cases the experience went deeper than they 
knew and had implications wider than they dreamed. A crys- 
tallized and conventionalized ecclesiasticism cannot well adapt 
itself to new life, much less the degenerate Judaism of the 
first century. The miracle of the healing of the lame man, 
with the speech of Peter that followed it, led to persecution 
from the Sadducean officials a persecution which broke out into 
momentary fury under the strong and brilliant speech of 
Stephen the Hellenist, who promised to be the greatest man in 
the early Church. (A Hellenist was simply a Greek-speaking 
Jew.) There was nothing in the address of Stephen to call out 
the Jewish wrath, if the murderers had been open to the appeal 
of Old Testament history and had had any heart at all for its 
lessons. The Stephen tragedy is an illustration of how the 
recognized guardians of religion may become so warped, hard- 
ened and sceptical that they do defiance to the fundamental 
things they profess to believe, and think they are doing God’s 
service in their crimes—of all of which Church history fur- 
nishes many examples. 

Father afield go the apostles and other workers in the spirit 
of Mt. 28: 19. Philip breaks the way into Samaria, and 
Peter and John receive the converts into the Church on exactly 
the same basis as the Hebrew Christians (Acts 8: 5, 14 ff.). 
The God-fearer (o¢Sdyevos, a heathen who worshipped the 
God of the Jews) of Candace’s court in far-away Ethiopia re- 
ceives the faith, and is sent on his way rejoicing, and Peter 
admits the Roman God-fearer Cornelius into all the privileges 
of Christianity without circumcision (see ch. 10). In con- 
nection with his reception the regular Jewish Christians (“the 
circumcision that believed ”) were amazed at the indifference 
of the Spirit to their prerogatives, fairly due them as standing 
in an ancient historical succession, and looked with wonder at 
his marvelous gifts bestowed without hesitation on Gentiles 
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(Acts 10: 45-6). Some unknown workers from Cyprus and 
Cyrene introduced the Gospel into the important city of Anti- 
och (Syria), made special appeal to the Greek-speaking Jews 
or to the Gentiles (the manuscripts are hopelessly divided be- 
tween ‘EAAnuiotads and “EAAnves), who responded with alacrity 
(11: 20-1). Then Barnabas was sent down by the Jerusalem 
brethren, who greeted the new foreign Church with joy, con- 
firmed them in the faith, went on to Tarsus to hunt up Paul, 
and with him returned and labored for some time in that 
Asiatic Greek city. 

We now come to an event that precipitated the first Jewish 
crisis. Paul and Barnabas take up what is called the First 
Missionary Journey (A. D. 47, Lightfoot 48, Harnack 45), 
and when they reached Antioch in Pisidia, they preach with 
some success and much popular interest. But finally the Jews 
set themselves strongly against the evangelists, and this opposi- 
tion Paul interpreted as a providential hint to try other doors. 
It is necessary, he said, that the word of God should first be 
spoken to you, but since ye thrust it from you, lo we turn to 
the (pagan) Greeks (Gentiles), for so hath the Lord com- 
manded us in Is. 49: 6. Then the Gentiles were glad when 
they heard this and many believed, that is, as many as were 
disposed or set (Terayévor, by whom it is not said) to eternal 
life (13: 46-8). The apostles follow the same course in Ico- 
nium, and once more receive pagans into the Church (14: 1). 
After various sufferings they reach the Greek Church at Anti- 
och in Syria, and tell them what has happened, especially the 
conversion of the Gentiles (verse 27). 

Unfortunately some of the converts from the Pharisees in 
Jerusalem had so far forgotten their Isaiah and the deeper 
trend of both Judaism and Christianity as to hold, not that 
the Gentile mission was unauthorized, but that it must not re- 
ceive converts except through Mosaism (“ needful to cireum- 
cise them and charge them to keep the law of Moses,” 15: 5). 
In a great council held in Jerusalem (Lightfoot 51, Harnack 
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47) this whole question was threshed out (ch. 15). We need 
not be surprised that in the first set speech delivered to the 
council Peter took a line in the true spirit of Mt. 28:19. Paul 
and Barnabas then gave a history of their work among the 
Gentiles, and James, the uterine brother of Jesus, who held the 
chief place of honor and influence in the home church, closed 
the discussion on the same side with Peter and Paul, urging 
however for expediency’s sake, to prevent scandalizing devout 
Jews, that these Gentile converts while absolutely free from 
the Mosaic law should abstain from the sacrificial meals of 
pagans with their frequent immorality, from blood and from 
things strangled (verses 20, 29, and 16: 4). This decree re- 
fered only to Antioch, Syria and Cilicia (15: 23), and there- 
fore in places outside of that region Paul and the other work- 
ers felt themselves under no obligation to introduce it. Thus 
was the first phase of the Jewish crisis passed. 

“ Advanced ” critics shy at the fourfold recommendations 
of this council to the Gentiles (abstaining from things sacri- 
ficed to idols, blood, ete., v. 20, 29), and the younger Seeberg 
is so courteous as to say (Th. Int.-Bl., 1907, 17) that those 
who assert the historicalness of Luke’s account have either not 
considered the subject or are impervious to evidence. But 
even the great rationalist Pfleiderer admits (Das Urchr., 2 
Aufl., 1902, I., 507) that these prohibitions fit well into the 
historical situation (“such heathen customs or immoralities 
as were especially offensive to the Jew on account of his habit 
as to legal or moral cleanness, and therefore the intermission 
of these things on the part of the Gentile Christians as a con- 
dition of brotherly intercourse, especially of table-communion 
in mixed societies or churches, seemed necessary”), much 
better than a half century later. Still Pfleiderer does not be- 
lieve the account historical for the following reasons: (1) In 
Paul’s account of his visit to Jerusalem in Gal. 2: 10 he says 
the only condition of the free carrying out of his Gentile 
apostleship mentioned by the Jerusalem apostles was the re- 
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membering the poor. But it is by no means certain that the 
visit to Jerusalem of Gal. 2 is the same as that of Acts 15. It 
may be either the Contribution or Benevolence visit of Acts 
11: 30; 12: 25, or a flying intermediate one not mentioned in 
the Acts. If the reader will turn to Professor Vernon Bart- 
let’s discussion (Ap. Age, 1900, 53-62) he will find that the 
ordinary supposition of critics that the visits of Gal. 2 and 
Acts 15 are the same is by no means necessary. But only on 
that supposition are their objections valid. (2) In Antioch in 
the strife with Peter where the question was a related one, that 
of table communion between Gentile and Jewish Christians, 
Paul makes no mention of the decree of Acts 15: 29. But if 
the rebuke was later than the decree, one can readily under- 
stand that Paul might prefer to convince Peter of his mistaken 
step, both as a matter of courtesy and of effectiveness, on gen- 
eral religious principles rather than by simply pointing to the 
decree. (3) In his treatment of eating flesh offered to idols in 
I. Cor. 8 and 10, Paul judges of the matter in a spirit more 
liberal than Acts 15: 29, referring it to each man’s conscience, 
and apparently knowing nothing of the decree. But the decree 
was specially limited to Syria and adjacent regions (15: 23), 
not far from the sensitive atmosphere of Palestine; in points 
more remote, especially in Europe, Paul felt himself perfectly 
justified in looking at the matter from a larger point of view. 
(4) In 21: 25 James mentions the decree to Paul in a way 
which suggests that Paul never heard of it before. Is that so? 
Quite the contrary, it seems to me. Would such an important 
decree be referred to so casually without any introduction or 
explanation, if it were unknown to Paul? So much for the 
objections. I cannot see that they overthrow the essential ac- 
curacy of Luke in Acts 15. 

The rest of the New Testament need not detain us long. It 
had now been determined that Christianity should go its way 
among the Gentiles without being hampered by the ceremonial 
or national laws of Judaism, and that even for the pious Gen- 
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tiles among the Jews Mosaism had passed. As I have said, 
this was no breach with Judaism as its noblest representatives 
viewed it, but was rather in the line of the prophets, of John 
the Baptist and Christ. There were now Jewish Christian 
churches and Gentile churches, but between the two there was 
no conflict as to the heart of Christianity, viz., that salvation 
came through faith in Christ, Messiah, Redeemer and Lord. 
Both held to the sacraments, both built on the Old Testament, 
both accepted as from God the great leaders of each. The Gen- 
tile Church did not seek to force its ideas on the Jewish, or re- 
fuse fellowship with the circumcised, nor did the latter deny the 
Christian standing of the former. Of course it was inevitable 
_ that with the growth of the Church in the Roman world, with 
the increasing animosity of the Jews to the spreading “ sect ” 
ending in their final total separation from the Christians after 
70, and especially with the working of the leaven of their great 
principle accepted at bottom by all Christians, that men are 
justified not by works but by faith in Christ—it was inevitable, 
I say, that Jewish churches as such should entirely disappear. 
It was in the historical evolution that James the Just should 
decrease and that Paul should increase. 

But this result was not yet. The extreme Jewish Christian 
party, who wanted everybody to come into Christianity through 
the Mosaic law, were not dead, and they made many bitter 
moments for Paul. In the epistle to Galatians especially the 
apostle gives them a Roland for an Oliver in fine style, vindi- 
cating forever the absolute freedom of the Gentiles from the 
Jewish law. Fearing their work also among the Romans, in 
whose society there were many Jewish believers, he makes the 
same plea in his epistle to them. But that does not mean that 
Paul had grown less catholic toward his own faith, for he never 
interfered with the Jewish part of the Church being as loyal 
as they wished to the law, and himself at times assumed vows 
and made offerings at the temple (Acts 18: 18; 21: 23-6). 
And he even retained a true patriot’s pride in belonging to the 
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greatest race and religion known in the history of the world 
(Rom. 9: 3-5). But it is one of the ironies of history that it 
was left to the chief man in that race to carry out the program 
of Christ, and emancipate his religion from the limitations of 
its birth and environment. 


Drew THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Mapison, N. J. 














IV. 


THE PHENOMENA AND NOUMENA OF CHRISTIAN 
ETHIC. 


CHAS. H. LERCH. 


The phenomena are the appearances or the qualities of the 
noumena or noumenon of a real object. ‘‘ The phenomenal,” 
according to Wm. T. Harris, “ depends on the noumenal for 
its being, while the noumenal depends on the phenomenal for 
its expression or manifestation.” It is in the content of ap- 
pearance and reality that the Christian ethic is to divulge its 
power and meaning. By its fruit ye shall know it. The 
phenomena of the Christian ethic are not the raw material of 
morality galvanized into respectability through the action and 
reaction of man in relation with some spiritualizing impersonal 
dynamic or with man qua man, but the noumenon of life gene- 
rated by the vitalizing power of God through the personality of 
Christ. The Christian ethic is the handwriting on the wall of 
the Christian’s consciousness rendered intelligible only through 
the interpretation of Him who wrote it there. 

Phenomena, in the sense in which we desire to think of them 


in this paper, are not illusions of an hypostasized unreality nor 
the appearance of an illusion, but the percepts and concepts of 
a being that can be known. There can be no cognitive phenom- 
ena without noumenal cognition. The gift without the giver 
is bare. Language falters in the attempt to put into meaning 
the meaningless. To speak of a material world, sentient 
through phenomena, as being in its totality only phenomenal, 
is either to strain out the gnat or swallow the camel of pseudo- 


science or the bold assumption or arrogance of mind. 
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“Melting matter into dreams, 
Panoramas which I saw, 
And whatever glows or seems 

Into substance, into law.” 


The material and social world is either a phenomenon of 
an ultimate noumenon, the good God, who is a person, in whom 
we have our being, or the psychic stuff of a mind which makes 
the claim. 

“TI am owner of the sphere, 
Of the seven stars and the solar year, 


Of Cesar’s hand and Plato’s brain, 
Of Lord Christ’s heart, and Shakespeare’s strain.” 


Phenomenism, as a philosophy of genesis, is not too sure of 
its ground. M. Flournoy, the prince of idealists, is not satis- 
fied with the creative power of his own consciousness. “ To 
admit, however,” says he, “that my wife, my children, all 
humanity, past, present and future, are only diverse groups of 
my sensations and ideas—that no sentiment of love or hate 
exists outside of those which I directly experience—that there 
are no other Hgos than my own—the bare idea of this solitude 
gives me a chill in the spine.” 

The professor of physics in his naive simplicity is deter- 
mined not to know anything with himself save matter and that 
phenomenized. He sticks to the philology of his text and is 
unconsciously swept by its import below the threshold of mere 
appearance. He teaches dogmatic philosophy or metaphysics 
when he imagines he is stating the bare knowable facts of 
visual dynamics. ‘ The modern physical sciences are very 
far indeed from being capable of exhibiting themselves syste- 
matically as stripped of all metaphysics,” says Professor Ladd. 
Dull matter, perceptible to the senses, is reduced by the phys- 
icist, through analysis, to force, persistent force. The résumé 
of physics’ teaching is in terms of law. Phenomenism has its 
deity, whether it be law, persistent force, or ego. 

The world of phenomenism is past finding out unless it can 


be registered in consciousness, in thought. By thinking the 
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physicist translates the meaning of force into the descriptive 
language of law. Mind alone makes law, reads law, interprets 
law. The physicist’s force, persistent force has always oper- 
ated and was in the world before the human mind appeared 
and discovered it. The worlds traveled about the sun before 
Galileo’s day. Apples always gravitated earthward before 
Newton appeared on the scene. The riddle of the universe 
discloses its secrets only to mind. The way of the natural 
scientist is hard if he will not grant mind before law in order 
to make mind worth while after law. If science comes to valid 
conclusions only through carefully collected data, she can not 
well reason otherwise than that the laws of the universe are 
simply the descriptive language of the thoughts of a thinker. 
What are the laws of the universe? Simply the relation 
and the interaction of the parts of the universe. But how can 
particles of matter interact? Can atom A through any power 
resident within itself exert any influence upon atom B, or can 
B, per se, reciprocate? If so, then A and B must have person- 
ality, for action and reaction are only known to self-conscious- 
ness. The language of science, try as it will, can not rid itself 
of the metaphor of personality. “ Flowers have become beauti- 
ful,”’ says Wallace, “solely to attract insects to assist in their 
fertilization.” Flowers, evidently, know their own business 
and do some thinking. “The Transcendental,” according to 
Ex-principal Fairbairn, “can not be excluded from our view 
of the universe, but the transcendental in philosophy is the 
correlate of the supernatural in theology.” The phenomena of 
the visible universe, made intelligible through law, is the 
efflorescence of the Spirit of God, the Creator of all things. 
But once more, as illustration by the road of natural science, 
the phenomenal world is a world of change. Appearance is 
deceitful and explanation is vain. The endeavor to epitomize 
into natural law the constant flux of phenomena is embarras- 
sing. The heterodoxy of yesterday often becomes the ortho- 
doxy of to-day. When scientists are bound to declare that they 
have, up-to-date, agreed upon certain well-established laws of 
13 
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nature, there can be read into the declaration just a little 
nervousness with reference to certainty. It is after all the 
scientific mind which makes this or that assertion, and the 
scientific mind makes no claims to infallibility. The scientific 
mind dogmatizes, posits, makes large draughts on the imagina- 
tion as well as on the Absolute. The naturalistic version of 
phenomena is too short-sighted. ‘Change and decay in all 
around I see,” but underneath the surface there is also identity. 
Things may be in the saddle and ride naturalizing, but the 
saddle must have its abiding place, and can not be in the flow. 
Change and identity can not be discovered in the phenomena 
of nature, but in the noumenon, the World-ground, in Him 
who blends both in his own consciousness. To Him naturalis- 
tic contradictions are but phases of one stupendous whole. 
“ As abstract principles,” says Professor Bowne, “change and 
identity are in mutual contradiction, and they remain so until 
they are carried up to the plane of self-conscious thought.” 
Thus the phenomenistic contradictions of natural law become 
the touches of sweet harmony in the person of Him who is 
above all and over all. 

As in the natural, so also in the spiritual world, the phe- 
nomena are the appearances or the qualities of the real objects 
or object, called noumena or noumenon. We have here inter- 
action between the members of society instead of interaction 
between the particles of matter. In place of natural, we have 
ethical law. Here again, the professor of ethics, the teacher 
of sociology, like the physicist, who is the mere natural man 
beholding not the things of the spirit of God, may interpret 
according to nature. The distant prospect of his ethical teleol- 
ogy will in all probability be the survival of the fittest member 
of society. The fittest ought to survive, therefore all ethics 
should be collaborated to this end. 

Who is, however, the fittest according to this view? The 
fittest is the strongest physically, the most competent to take 
care of himself in the world’s broad field of battle, in the 
bivouac of life. He must be worldly wise and intellectually 
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alert. He quite likely is morally insidious. What might be 
the ethics of this strongest man? What is the nature of the 
interaction of the members of society where the strong man 
rejoiceth in his strength? Mr. A in the consciousness of his 
power and in the assurance of his philosophy addresses Mr. B, 
his weaker brother, somewhat after this fashion: I am more 
competent in every way than you are to survive the struggle 
for existence, therefore deliver up to me the portion of your 
goods that I may arm myself more securely for the supreme 
effort. There would not be much interaction between the mem- 
bers of a society believing in and living by the survival doc- 
trine. It would mostly be action and that in one direction. 
The strong man in the enthusiasm of his vigor would not only 
consume others, but be himself consumed, at last, by his own 
lust. There would, in the end, be no fittest to survive. 

What might be the intellectual equipment of such an ogre ? 
If the things of the kingdom of this earth are to be taken by 
violence there must be not a little ingenuity and intellectual 
tact articulated into the fabric of that violence. For if the 
weak master of the house would know at what hour his strong 
adversary would come to despoil him of his goods, he might in 
all probability gather about him other weak spirits for assist- 
ance, and would not suffer his house to be broken through. 
“Hence, the sons of this world are for their own generation 
wiser than the sons of the light.” They make friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness so that when the friends fail they 
may gather in the entire contents of their earthly tabernacles 
together with the tabernacles. Lords of the world besides, we 
ean hardly think of them as having the best intellectual equip- 
ment and as being the fittest intellectually to survive. 

How about the moral nature of the survivor of the fittest? 
Is he the servant of a tender conscience which causes his seated 
heart to knock at his ribs when there is weighed in the balance 
of his untainted consciousness some unrighteous act and found 
wanting? Is it right for the fittest survivor to covet, to over- 
awe, to rob? Is he his neighbor’s keeper? Yes, his ethical 
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code would naturally encourage him to pdssess his neighbor. 
The moral denouement of this survival teaching should in 
all consistency be, Love thyself first and thy neighbor last, or 
not at all. A not very accurate inventory of the morals of so- 
ciety at large ought to satisfy our curiosity as to the workings 
of this ethical code. Even the unregenerate world feels the 
necessity of making an apology for the avarice of the richest 
man, if not of the fittest, by heralding abroad his liberality 
with the spoils of his acquirement. Survival of the fittest 
covetousness does not stalk about in the day time, but loves the 
darkness better than the light for obvious reasons. He that is 
the least in the kingdom of God is more worthy of perpetuation 
than the world’s strongest and fittest man. The Christian 
ethic recognizes no survival by force, and goes after even the 
one sheep, however insignificant, which has gone astray in 
the wilderness. ‘‘ Whosoever shall do the will of my father 
who is in heaven, he is my brother, and sister, and mother.” 
Brotherhood, sisterhood, motherhood are of greater import in 
making life tolerable and respectable than might and brute 
force with all their ugly accessories of ethical indifference. 
The only law which is fit to be the school master for the race is 
the law of the Christian ethic. “ Love worketh no ill to his 
brother, therefore love is the fulfilment of the law.” 

We can be thankful, then, that the boundary line of the 
ethical horizon is not conterminous with the naturalistic inter- 
pretation. We are glad that society does not live by bread 
alone even if it does not altogether maintain itself by every 
word which proceedeth out of the mouth of God. We can re- 
joice that there are some who do not bow their knee to the Baal 
of brute force and violence. Some of the phenomena of man’s 
ethics emanate, at least, scintillations, corruscations of a noum- 
enon which justifies the ways of man to man. Just as in the 
particle of matter there is no power resident by which anything 
can be accomplished either in the way of action or reaction 
(through itself) so in that particle of society, man, there is no 
power natural or spiritual by which he can do anything of 
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himself, unless that power be given from above. Man can only 
live and be respectable through Christ who strengtheneth him. 

The ethical interaction between the members of society, 
which inhibits disintegration, is not to be found in the individ- 
uals left to their own innate instincts developed into respecta- 
bility by the pressure of circumstances and social necessity. 
It is only through the humanizing influence of Him in whose 
image man was created that he, in a measure, was evolutionized 
out of his dark ways into ethical light. It is only as man 
appropriates the life which implies the Christian ethic that 
he makes a fair showing in the flesh as a member of the social 
order. It is to his glory that man was not left to himself, but 
was chosen in the face of his indifference and opposition by 
the Christ who gives light and life and that abundantly. The 
righteous relations between members of the Christian society 
through interaction can only be explained by the interaction 
within the consciousness of Him who is the inspirer and giver 
of the moral law. 

The apparent contradictions of the teaching of the Christian 
ethic converge into meaning and solution only in the person of 
the Redeemer. The noumenon of the Christian ethic is the 
only mirror which can focus into the white light of their unity 
the various, divergent phenomena of the moral law. It is only 
as man becomes a partaker of the nature of this unifying per- 
sonality that he can reconcile with his own personality the 
discordant notes of the Christian teaching. What think you, 
said a certain lawyer, who viewed the Christian ethic at a dis- 
tance, of the claims of one who teaches love and yet instructs 
us to hate wife, children, friends for His sake and challenges 
the one who is not willing to do this as unworthy of the king- 
dom of God! He who stands outside of the circle of the Chris- 
tian illumination and views it at a distance out of the empti- 
ness of his life is, no doubt, impressed with the foolishness of 
its teaching and preaching. To be exhorted to leave all and 
follow the Leader to make sacrifice and take up the cross, to be 
not over-anxious about the morrow, and to attend to mundane 
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affairs and keep one’s equilibrium upon the earth at the same 
time, is a problem which makes the worldly wise philosopher 
stand aghast. How, then, can these things be? Jesus said 
unto his disciples: ‘“ Unto you is given the mystery of the 
Kingdom of God; but unto those that are without, all things 
are done in parables; that seeing they may see and not per- 
ceive, and hearing they may hear and not understand.” 

It is a peculiarity of the Christian ethic that its phenomen- 
alism will never graduate into phenomenism. The spectacular 
righteousness of the scribes and pharisees did not receive 
special commendation from Him who reads the heart. The 
two who were anxious to sit with Him, the one on the right 
hand, the other on the left in his kingdom, were sent back 
within themselves to see whether the vitality was there to stand 
the strain of draining the cup to its full. The Kingdom of 
God is not one of mere observation and resplendent show, nor 
does it come by observation; it can not be taken by violence, 
but in the fulness of time through a hidden, and it may be 
slow process of devolution and evolution it will work its way 
into the heart of society. The loaf is already giving outward 
evidence of the expanding yeast within. The blade, the ear, 
the full grain are the symbols of a life within. 

The phenomena of the humanitarian ethic are the things 
lovely and of good report. Those of the Christian ethic are 
love, joy, peace, the fruits of the fecundating spirit of Christ. 
The love, peace and joy of the Christian ethic is stamped with 
the image and superscription of Him who came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance. No one can love wife, 
husband, child, neighbor, unless that love wells up from the 
burning core of the Christ consciousness below. 


“Up from the burning core below 
The canticles of love and woe.” 


Christ must first take us up into his love before we can love 
Him or any one else. Ethics must possess us first before we 
can possess them. We can not cultivate the fruits of the spirit 
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from without, but they must ripen and mellow from within. 
We can not create goodness by an outward mechanics, but the 
Christian character must have the arches of its structure 
groined, and its beams matched by the master-builder who 
knows how. The Christian graces are not of our working, but 
are the demonstration of the power not ourselves which makes 
for grace and righteousness. “ All virtue and goodness tend to 
make men powerful in this world,” says Cardinal Newman, 
“but they who aim at the power have not the virtue. Again, 
virtue is its own reward and brings with it the truest and 
highest pleasures; but they who cultivate it for the pleasure’s 
sake are selfish, not religious, and will never have the pleasure, 
because they never can have the virtue.” 
“Shun passion, fold the hands of thrift, 
Sit still and truth is near; 
Suddenly it will uplift 
Your eyelids to the sphere: 
Wait a little, you shall see 


The portraiture of things to be.” 
Easton, Pa. 


3. SLE 








V. 


THE MERITS AND MISTAKES OF DARWINISM. 
JOHN I. SWANDER. 


The last few decades have been proverbially productive of 
great discoveries. Human ingenuity has triumphed in some 
of its most daring undertakings. The elements of nature have 
yielded to the power of man and contributed to the march of 
human progress. The realm of the occult has been penetrated 
and explored. Christian scholarship has raised the questions 
and set up the standards of higher criticism. The swelling 
tides of thought have rolled along until they have generated 
a momentum whose sweep of power promises the early dawn 
of a scientific millennium. Invention has taught us to tele- 
graph without wires, navigate the air without gas-bags and 
become religious with neither a Moses nor a Mohammed, a 
Confucius nor a Christ. Nature’s heart has been discovered 
down deep in her bosom, while its pulsations have been taken, 
or mistaken, for the Infinite One who moves the economy of 
the universe. Paleontological science has made one of her 
boldest dashes along the line of zodlogical research, and the 
result of the explorations is some sort of an achievement now 
known as Darwinian evolution. Concerning this product of 
questionable character the writer proposes to make a few in- 
quiries and offer a few suggestions from his own point of view. 

What is evolution? The term is frequently used to express 
the idea of development, or the unfolding, by growth, of that 
which is the germ form of life. The two terms have been used 
interchangeably, and were employed as synonymous until the 
march of scientific progress made it necessary for scholarly 
men to draw a clear line between these distinct yet inseparable 
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concepts. Perhaps it was the appearance, in 1871, of that 
startling book, The Descent of Man, that drove the scientific 
world to the necessity of a clearer conception and corresponding 
definition of what evolution is now made to mean. There is a 
growing prevalence of the view that the cosmos with man as its 
apex has been developed, unfolded or evoluted by natural 
forces, under the direction of natural law. This view is held 
in contradistinction from the old and traditional interpretation 
of the Mosaic account that a personal, Infinite God, in the ex- 
ercise of ontologic power, and by acts of supernatural energy 
“ created the heavens and the earth,” and every distinct species 
of animate being. 

With the appearance and careful study of The Descent of 
Man a radically new conception of the origin of the universe 
began to revolutionize the world’s trend of thought. A new 
epoch was forced into the history of human research. A new 
crisis arose and challenged both the world and the church to a 
reconsideration of the origin and the process by which and 
from which creation has been or is being brought to a full 
actualization of its idea in the Divine mind. Thus challenged, 
new alignments have been the products of necessity. The 
biologic, zodlogic and anthropologic sciences have been turned 
from some of their old currents, and as a result, theology, the 
queen of all sciences, has been compelled to examine itself and 
raise the inquiry as to whether some of the dogmas of the 
church were not in some respects manifestly out of harmony 
with the truth as interpreted by this new evangel. 

This theory of evolution is, however, only mediately a prod- 
uct of Darwin’s intellect as enriched by close observation and 
life-long experimentation in seeking after the hidden forces 
and laws of development in the economy of nature. He was 
himself the more immediate product of that objective working 
force which is constantly revealing itself in the onflow of his- 
tory; and he must be a very superficial student of the sub- 
strata of history who fails to look beneath the surface of things 
and note the evidence of that objective power which is con- 
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stantly asserting itself in the labors and discoveries of great 
men. This objective force in the world’s development not 
only heaved Charles Robert Darwin to the surface and placed 
him upon the stage in the fulness of time for him to play his 
part in the great drama of life, but also opened the way for 
him, as a star-actor, by sending an array of forerunners to per- 
form the preliminary parts in the work which a partially recog- 
nized Providence had given him to do, as well as to prepare 
the world for the reception of the new scientific gospel which 
he claims to have received from nature’s heart through his ob- 
servation of natura] phenomena. 

Among Darwin’s predecessors and contemporary coadjutors 
in the great evolutionary movement of the nineteenth century 
were such men as Erasmus Darwin, Herbert Spencer, Schaff- 
hausin, Wallace, Lyell, Hooker, Lubbock, Huxley, Fisk, 
Haeckel, A. Wilford Hall and Asa Gray. Without a proper 
recognition of these and the work which they did, it would be 
impossible .to give the illustrious character of Darwin its 
proper setting, and his achievements their proper place upon 
the page of the historic record of that great intellectual move- 
ment which for the last fifty years has been stirring the scien- 
tific heavens, and sending consternation into many of the old 
traditional orthodoxies of the earth. Taken together these men 
constitute a group of either bright and shining lights or wand- 
ering stars, of which the great evolutionist of Shrewsbury was 
by far the most central and distinguished luminary. 

Besides being preceded, surrounded and succeeded by scien- 
tists in sympathy and support of his tremendous undertaking 
in the field of biologic research, Mr. Darwin had fallen heir to 
a hereditary force through a long and strong ancestral line. 
Three quarters of a century before the appearance of his 
Descent of Man his grandfather, Erasmus Darwin, published 
his Zodnomia as a very prophetic announcement of more thor- 
ough things to come. With his veins full of inherited energy 
and his environment enriched with opportunities for observa- 
tions, Darwin was well equipped for the chosen work of his 
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life. And right industriously did he employ his inherited and 
acquired powers to reach the end of his great ambition. From 
the time he stepped aboard the Beagle in 1831 until he passed 
into the unknown hereafter, he was most assiduous in his ef- 
forts to get near the heart of nature, to hear its significant 
throbbings and learn the instructive lessons in store for man. 
And probably there never was a student in nature’s school more 
honest and earnest than he in his efforts to interpret his own 
apprehension of nature’s forces and laws. This he did to a 
skeptical and gainsaying world. 

These interpretations Darwin gave to the world in his pub- 
lished works. His most representative and oracular works are 
his Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection and The 
Descent of Man. The latter indicates his most advanced and 
startling position. The former is now received and read by 
scholarly and open-minded men as the standard by which he is 
adjudged by well equipped scientists to be the foremost evo- 
lutionist of his age. It is, however, probable that he has been 
too generally estimated by the thoughtless and prejudiced part 
of mankind according to their superficial understanding of 
what his disciples and critics have said of him and his work. 
Some of these were scientific students in the field of biology, 
and were more or less competent to perform the task which they 
undertook. They were divisible into two classes, viz: (1) 
Those who looked upon the Darwinian position with favor, 
followed his reasoning with sympathy and approval, and re- 
ceived his conclusions with general acquiescence. Among 
these were Wallace, Herbert Spencer and Haeckel. (2) Such 
as Nageli, Agassiz, Whewell, A. Wilford Hall and Dr. MeCosh 
who employed all their natural abilities and scholastic attain- 
ments to show that Darwinism was incompatible with the 
teachings of the Bible as read through the glasses of traditional 
orthodoxy. 

During the last two decades of years another class of more 
modernly pronounced anti-Darwinians, or neo-Darwinians of 
Europe and America have entered the arena as either destruc- 
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tionists, reconstructionists or substitutionists. Among these 
may be noted Wolf, Weismann, Delage, Henshaw, Steinman 
and Morgan. While some of these have been able to strike 
partially destructive blows at the Darwinian theory of species- 
forming evolution, they have not been able to demonstrate 
their ability to replace it with anything much better. The 
various results of their respective efforts are another practical 
proof that it is much easier to point out the faults of a defective 
hypothesis than to frame a theory absolutely impregnable 
against the assaults of more thorough and scientific criticism. 
Furthermore, there was and is another order of “ Darwina- 
phobes,” superficial thinkers, many of whom may be distin- 
guished as half-fledged clergymen with a mere smattering of 
something that has a small resemblance to science. Many of 
these ranted from their pulpits, while they were neither able to 
analyze a tulip nor dissect a tadpole. 

That Darwin was well qualified for the work to which he 
believed himself called, and to which he assiduously devoted 
his life has probably never been questioned by anyone com- 
petent to pass judgment in the case; and, furthermore, his 
ethical endowments were manifestly such as to justify his well- 
merited reputation for sincerity of purpose and scientific 
honesty. His published works show that he was desirous of 
being thorough in all his researches, logical in his reasoning 
and cautious in the conclusions reached. Moreover, his volumi- 
nous correspondence and most earnest controversies show that 
he was neither unduly egotistic nor unreasonably ambitious for 
scientific fame. Hence, whatever his opponents may think of 
the ingenious theory of “ descent,” they generally accord to its 
author that purity of motive which is always to be found 
among the essential qualifications of the high-toned gentleman. 

Still further, it is to be placed to the credit of the great nat- 
uralist that he was not unsystematic or unmethodical in per- 
forming his work as a scientific searcher after the truth as he 
sought to find it in the facts, under the forces and according 
to the laws of nature. However much men may differ from 
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him as to some of his assumptions, processes and conclusions, 
no fairminded scholar has yet come forward charging him with 
madness in his methods. Upon the assumption that there is an 
essential relationship between all living beings in one ascend- 
ing series, thus constituting, in some sense, an organic whole of 
the cosmos as it culminates in man, it must be admitted that 
the order of investigation which he followed was strictly in 
agreement with that general assumption. Starting on his voy- 
age aboard the Beagle with geological observations of the vol- 
canic upheavals in South America, proceeding to the study of 
the coral reefs of the ocean, thence into the botanic and zo- 
ological realms of investigations, he was systematic in his re- 
searches. 

Furthermore, it must be conceded that Darwin was right 
in his conclusion that the universe exists, not as a mechanism, 
but an organism, and that it has reached its present condition 
through the action of forces and under the regulation of law 
operative through a long period of time. The day of sand- 
heap cosmogonies is past. They have either been laughed out 
of countenance or swept from the stage of rational considera- 
tion by the accumulating force of progressive science and phi- 
losophy. Neither can there be any reasonable objection to his 
“ survival of the fittest,” if indeed it should be finally demon- 
strated beyond dispute that the fittest always and everywhere 
survive. Whether such “survival by means of natural selec- 
tion ” has a foundation sufficiently broad and firm and logical 
to support his Origin of Species as anything more than an 
hypothesis is an issue now in the hands of the jury. The jury 
will bring in the verdict in due time. In the meantime an in- 
telligent and expectant public will continue to wonder whether 
there be any such thing as an origin of strictly new, or a mere 
modification of old species. 

While it might be possible for the writer, even in this article 
of limited space, to point out, to his own satisfaction, the many 
merits and many more mistakes of Darwinian evolution, as 
viewed under his limited vision, he does not claim a sufficiently 
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thorough and broad acquaintance with the subject for a com- 
manding mastery over the same. To acquire and possess quali- 
fications commensurate for such a task, one would be obliged to 
take a long voyage on a Beagle, and with painstaking observa- 
tions spend an entire lifetime in a university of experimenta- 
tions. It does not follow, however, that one who may lack 
some of these advantages and equipments is necessarily and 
absolutely unqualified to walk about this temple of an exclu- 
sively scientific religion which aims to set aside and supersede 
many of the old and traditional interpretations of the Bible, 
the record of a revelation from God to mankind. A limitation 
of the knowledge of facts and law respecting the court of a 
subordinate realm does not necessarily disqualify an otherwise 
competent judge in a superior court from sitting in judgment 
on matters involving principles sufficiently broad to cover any 
question at issue in the lower court. Preceding all questions 
of fact and of law, is the question of jurisdiction, and the ex- 
tent thereof. Until such questions are settled, we of the gal- 
lery may be permitted to at least look down into the forensic 
arena, listen to the stage-thunder as it rolls away into the clouds 
of confusion, and, like Job’s war-horse, smell the battle far 
away. 

It seems reasonable to assume still further that there are 
two orders or realms of distinct yet inseparable being consti- 
tuting the great universe ; that they both belong to the one great 
divine plan of the ages and point forward as with one index 
finger to one appointed goal; that the one realm is the natural 
and the other the supernatural order of being; that the first 
may be termed the kingdom of nature, under the category of 
time and space, and the second the kingdom of higher entities, 
and ruleth over all; that each kingdom witnesseth of itself, its 
substances, its forces and its laws according to the capacity and 
ability of its subjects to receive the messages of information it 
has to impart; that the messages of the lower are written in 
fossils and rocks and plants and birds and beasts and babbling 
brooks, and of the other in the special message or messages in 
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the form of inspired writings known as the Old and New Testa- 
ment Scriptures, and the “ more sure word of prophecy where- 
unto all evolutionists would do well to take heed.” 

Furthermore, it could be just as reasonably assumed that 
the messages from the lower kingdom are addressed for inter- 
pretation to all men, according to their scientific ability to 
understand them, and that the messages from the higher king- 
dom are addressed or committed to its subjects for study and 
interpretation, according to their power to understand the 
higher nature and significance of its elements, forces and laws; 
that the power for understanding and interpreting the first is 
vested in mere natural ability, intellectual acquirements and 
scientific equipments, and the second in the power of an intelli- 
gent faith in things not seen through the natural organs of 
vision; that it would be presumptuous for even a fully quali- 
fied teacher in either realm, whose qualifications are limited 
to the requirements of his own realm, to attempt to sit in 
judgment upon questions that belong primarily to the other 
realm or kingdom. 

Moreover, it may be still further assumed that as there is 
manifest development or evolution in both of the aforesaid 
realms or kingdoms, there must be a correspondingly progres- 
sive investigation and discovery of the secrets that yet remain 
locked up in both before they can mutually contribute to the 
ultimate solution of the one great central problem of the uni- 
verse. This desired consummation will not be reached until 
after anti-Theism in the world and unprogressive orthodoxy 
in the church shall make room for a more mutual codperation 
between the truly Christian scientist and the scientific Chris- 
tian. While justice is done to Moses let there be no injustice 
to Darwin. The charge laid at the door of the latter should 
not be that his theory of natural selection, leading up to the 
“ descent of man ” is inconsistent with his group of facts, but 
that these facts are confined to a realm too limited to have 
_ eompetence or conclusive weight in the higher court of wider 
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range and more general jurisdiction. Therefore it does not 
seem presumptuous to modestly affirm that one of the mistakes 
of Darwinian evolution is its want of an inlet or starting point. 
It rejects the truth of biogenesis or the existence of a previous 
order of life coming down from the infinite or supernatural 
realm, and then claims to start or evolute itself from a sup- 
posed protoplasmic power which had been the god of its idol- 
atry since the elder Darwin gave the world his Zodnomia in 
1794, and the appearance of the more astonishing Philosophia 
Zoblogique of Lamarck fifteen years later. 

The last-mentioned book appeared the same year in which 
Darwin was born, and it is now one hundred years since the 
world began to try to understand just what Jean Baptiste 
Pierre Antoine de Monet de Lamarck really intended to teach. 
Perhaps his writings more than those of any other man influ- 
enced Darwin in developing and formulating his theory of the 
variation of species. It at least seems fair and safe to place 
the French naturalist at the head of that class of scientists who 
hold to the theory of the transmission of acquired character 
rather than the inheritance of a generic nature. He also seems 
to have sown the seed of that amusing hypothesis—that all 
spirits whether of animals or men, have an inherent existence 
in the constitution of things, and are capable of becoming in- 
carnate through the procreative acts of their already embodied 
ancestors. According to this view parents have nothing more 
to do in their connubial felicities than to supply their pre- 
existent sister-spirits with material tabernacles in which to 
dwell. 

Whatever this specific theory, it must be said of Lamarck 
that he struggled to have and hold a conception of something 
prior and superior to an atom of matter. He inquired dili- 
gently after the preéxistent order and nature of life. In this 
he differed from some others. Dr. Charlton H. Bastian for a 
while occupied a central position on the speculative stage as 
the fairest representative of the theory that all life was spon- 
taneously generated in the womb of matter. Professor 
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Haeckel, of Berlin, defined life as “ material atoms placed to- 
gether in a most varied manner.” Herbert Spencer’s concept 
of life was “ the continuous adjustment of internal arrange- 
ments to external relations.” Dr. Beale satisfied himself, and 
a few others who have permitted themselves to think within 
the compass of a circular syllogism, that life is the product of 
bioplasts or little specks of protoplasm at work in constructing 
cells and tissues in all organic forms of being. Harvey’s prov- 
erb, “ Omne animal ex ovo,” although seemingly satisfactory 
for a while, deservedly lost its plausibility because some 
thoughtful men began to inquire as to who had produced the 
first seed or laid the first egg. It was fortunate for the repu- 
tation of the great English physician that there was in his day 
an old hen at hand to lay an egg and set him up in the business 
of constructing his ephemeral hypothesis. 

It is therefore a debatable question as to whether Mr. Dar- 
win was the more helped or hindered by the hypotheses which 
for centuries had been wrought out in paleontology, geology, 
botany, zodlogy and biology, and transmitted to him as the 
heir apparent to some discovered truth and more unscientific 
travesty. As a rule the student of nature is benefited by en- 
tering into the inheritance of what other naturalists have 
observed and left on record. But when such a legacy is be- 
queathed in the form of mere assumptions, contradictory 
theories and a general mass of heterogeneous nonsense, it must 
be bewildering, rather than beneficial, to even so great a mind 
as that of Charles Robert Darwin; and the fact that he lived 
and surpassed all his predecessors and coadjutors as a natural- 
ist is the best demonstration on record of his “ survival of the 
fittest.” 

Darwinism may very properly be regarded as by far the 
most carefully spun theory of evolution yet offered to the world 
for its scientific consideration as a tentative position for the 
work of the future. It will nevertheless probably pass away 
before the advent of something more in accord with the in- 
visible forces and immutable laws of nature, and more worthy 
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of consideration by rational men and schools of truly scien- 
tific thought. Its greatest weakness consists in its failure to 
take into full and proper reckoning many of the real and more 
important entities inherent in the constitution of nature. Cob- 
houses in science, like false hopes in religion, are built upon 
the sand of false assumptions? And what is the most 
fatal of all these assumptions? That all substances are matter, 
that nothing in nature has a primitive existence except that 
which is measurable or apprehensible by the senses or demon- 
strable by either chemical analysis or tangible test. This, as 
we understand it, is the assumption that underlies Darwinian 
evolution; and at this point we part company with the sage of 
Shrewsbury. The man who ignores the existence of intangible 
elements and invisible entities in the constitution of nature, and 
the individual who will believe nothing in religion except that 
which he can comprehend in the exercise of his natural facul- 
ties, are half brothers in the broad family of infidelity. To be 
or not to be in the form of an immaterial substance is the very 
material question now challenging the respectful attention and 
serious consideration of scientific inquiry. Upon this Gibral- 
tar of truth the science of the near future will plant its artil- 
lery, and hurl the merited missiles of destruction upon all 
theories which spin their webs of sophistry from mere matter 
and the supposed omnipotence of protoplasm. Upon this point 
hang all the law and the prophets of science not falsely so- 
called; and upon this same point it is proposed to hang a few 
of the false prophets of defective evolution as a merciful warn- 
ing to all others not to pass that way. 

Materialistic evolution! How different from the cosmology 
bequeathed to the world by the adopted son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter. The Hebrew scribe wrote and “ endured as seeing 
the invisible,” and consequently his cosmogony demonstrates 
the survival of the fittest thing in that line. According to 
Moses, another distinct element had entered into the consti- 
tution of God’s man. It was breathed into the nostrils of hu- 
manity. That was God’s act of involution making evolution 
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possible. Hence the Mosaic account of the “ descent of man ” 
will continue to “ endure ” long after the rubbish of material- 
ism has been dropped into the waste-basket as a part of that 
accumulation of “wood, hay and stubble” the burning of 
which is to “try every man’s work of what sort it is.” And, 
Oh what a scampering of disappointed rats will seek exit from 
the combustible old building when wrapped in the flames of the 
last conflagration! Think of the spontaneous generation of 
the heterogenist as over against the living product of Jehovah’s 
creative fiat. Think of Beale’s bioplasts at work in building 
cells without a vital force to wield the hammer of their archi- 
tectural operations, in contra-distinction from the work 
wrought by the plastic hand of a Personal Creator. Think of 
Bastian’s abiogenesis, of the heterogenesis of de Vries, and of 
the orthogenesis of Nigeli or Eimer, as over against biogenesis, 
which assumes the existence of a previous order of life in and 
from an infinite source. Think of a material atom as the 
womb of all living species of plant and animal being, as com- 
pared with the truth taught by Dr. Frederick Augustus Rauch 
in his Psychology, p. 22, “ That all life is a plastic power 
placed in matter by the Divine will.” 

No wonder that Osborn despaired of all rational hope in his 
final futile attempts to solve his paleontologic problem without 
an assumed “ Unknown factor.” No wonder that some of the 
German evolutionists called for an Allmacht to help them out 
of their biologic wilderness. Darwinism must empty itself of 
its agnostic emptiness and rise up into the invisible realm of 
being in search after and recognition of that indispensable life- 
principle which alone can incite matter to perform its passive 
part in the economy of nature. Not until then will organic 
evolution be able to stand forth and go forth to be fully glori- 
fied in the light of obvious and manifest truth. This it must 
do to prevent itself from being lost in merited oblivion. In- 
deed the whole general science of biology must re-adjust the 
angle of its erratic vision in order to catch a new and needful 
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inspiration from the throbbings of that Infinite heart that pul- 
sates in the bosom of the Absolute One. 

The prevalence of this materialistic element in science has 
not been confined to ihe realm of biology. It is observed in 
every department of scientific inquiry. The various branches 
of physics are helplessly dominated by the power of material- 
ism. Light, heat and sound are still regarded as the products 
of molecular motion. Professor Tait in his Unseen Universe 
knows no substance except matter in the terrestrial constitu- 
tion of things. Tyndall, Helmholtz, Meyer and Sedley Tay- 
lor, as world-renowned acousticians, chanted their Te Deums 
to the materialistic god of their blind idolatry. Sir William 
Thomson, one of the greatest lights of physical science in gen- 
eral, was the popular apostle of the doctrine that the atom is the 
womb of all impulsion. Haeckel and Huxley proclaimed the 
omnipotence of the helpless little molecule. Hence it is not 
wonderful that Darwin was governed largely by his environ- 
ments, notwithstanding all his natural ability, ethical endow- 
ments and the superior advantages enjoyed in his long school 
of observation and rare opportunities for experimentation. 

Hence Darwin’s hypothesis should not be regarded as show- 
ing a fully sufficient mastery of the subject he had under con- 
sideration and treatment. His theory can never be proven 
true. If, as he seems to have taught, new species are the pro- 
ductions of a fortuitous working combination of factors, such 
as “ variation,” “ adaptation,” “ natural selection ” and “ sur- 
vival of the fittest,” what would become of the said species 
should this combination be broken up by some equally fortui- 
tous dropping out of one or more of its elements? Would not 
such a new-creative-by-chance species revert to the more perma- 
nent class of original species from which they had been 
fortuitously developed or reproduced? In the meantime it 
might not be irrational to submit whether or not the alleged 
new species was anything more than a mere temporary modi- 
fication of an old species originally brought into existence by 
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the creative fiat of Him who in the beginning made every- 
thing “ after its kind.” 

There are a few terms in the foregoing paragraph which 
should, if possible, be made clear by definition or illustration, 
yet the illustration would be only approximately adequate for 
such purposes. So far as a layman in this Darwinian Church 
may be able to understand and define such mystic phraseology 
they may be partially explained as follows: A stream of water 
in pushing its way to the ocean for some reason encounters 
obstacles which causes it to fluctuate and vary its course. This 
is “variation.” It thus fluctuates because it adapts itself to 
a course of less resistance. This is “ adaptation.” Passing on 
thus by the way of the least resistance it avoids a greater ex- 
penditure of energy. This is “ natural selection.” But what 
is this energy thus utilized to the greatest advantage? It is 
the unseen yet substantial force of gravity. Darwinism knows 
of no invisible force for the further onflow of its helpless 
theory. Darwin was an agnostic. He neither affirms nor de- 
nies the presence and power of the Allmacht or “ unknown 
factor.” His theory has no room for such a casual element. 
It starts without propulsion and ends in the quagmire of con- 
fusion. The weight of genuine Christian scholarship can 
never be brought to the support of such a theory of evolution. 

As already intimated, in the last analysis of Darwinism the 
final judgment will be recorded high in the chancery of heaven 
and heralded down to all the inhabitants of the rational uni- 
verse that it has been weighed in the balances and found want- 
ing in some of the essential elements of truth; and that its 
greatest defect is its failure to distinguish, without separation, 
between different realms of being, and to properly recognize the 
great gulf that the Infinite Jehovah has fixed between them. 
The correctness of this statement will not be questioned by any 
thorough and sane student of God’s way in the world. . The 
process of evolution can never transcend its proper limitations, 
and continue in the next higher realm until the higher stoops 
down to its assistance. This is not natural, but supernatural 
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selection. The inorganic cannot rise up of itself and become 
organic; the irrational cannot leap over its own bounds and 
become rational; the finite cannot pass into and take rank 
under the category of the infinite; much less can cold, inert 
and immobile matter transmute itself into even the lowest 
form of animal life. ‘“ That which is born of the flesh is flesh, 
and only that which is born of the spirit is spirit.” In the 
above proposition, the Great Philosopher of Galilee laid down 
a broad principle, and gave statutorial form to a general law 
that governs all constitutional classifications. And yet in the 
very face of this law, as well as in the increasing brilliancy of 
its light, Darwinism, like the tower on Shinar’s plain, has 
made just progress enough to crown its apex with a confusion 
of tongues. 

Darwinism not only committed a great blunder; it has also 
perpetrated a wrong against its own attempts to demonstrate 
the persistency of force and the continuity of law. Instead of 
availing itself of the help reaching down from the higher realm 
of being, it ignorantly ignores and seemingly despises that 
which it needs to round itself out in the beauty of a legitimate 
conclusion. “It is,” says Dr. John Williamson Nevin, “ the 
order of things in heaven, reaching down into the condition of 
things on earth, that serves to impart to these any significance 
they can ever have in the way of resemblance to heavenly 
things.” Indeed, without “the order of things in heaven ” 
“ the condition of things on earth ” would have no upward out- 
let into the realm of continuous progress. Ignorant of this 
truth, Darwinism starts without God, and ends without a goal. 
Unless evolution so comes to know the day of its visitation as 
to be enabled by the power of the heavenly world to bridge 
the chasm between the finite and the infinite orders of being, 
it will ultimately exhaust itself in a fruitless search after the 
missing link, or lose itself in the wilderness of agnosticism. 

The writer believes in what he understands to be the evo- 
lutionary theory of creation, when the theory is not too sweep- 
ing in its claims. This theory, when properly interpreted, 
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does not permit the anthropoid monkey to transcend its lim- 
itations, except upon the assumption that the man-ape is a 
degenerate from the human race. Such transcension, however, 
would not be in the nature of an evolution, but restoration. 
We would sooner have our scientific orthodoxy called into 
question than to endorse any theory that involves the logical 
and blasphemous thought that the blood of Calvary coursed its 
way down the ages through the veins of an ape. 

As Jesus Christ meets humanity at the highest possible self- 
attained altitude and carries it forward and upward until it 
becomes “ complete in him,” so must God’s work, begun in na- 
ture, find its help and reach its completion in the supernatural. 
The two are thus correlated in the general ordination of things. 
In such correlation, the two must be studied as organic parts 
of the whole. Truly Christian Science and genuinely Scien- 
tific Christianity must cooperate in mutual confidence in order 
to be glorified together. A correct reading and interpretation 
of the book of nature must be seen to harmonize with a correct 
exegesis of the inspired Scriptures before rational intelligence 
can clearly see and fully admire the unfolding purpose of Al- 
mighty God in the resplendence of everlasting truth. 

TIFFIN, OHIO. 








VI. 


THE BIBLE VIEWED DEVOTIONALLY. 
JAMES M. MULLAN. 


The Bible is a comprehensive book and may be viewed vari- 
ously. From the standpoint of religion it has generally been 
viewed doctrinally, ethically and devotionally. The doctrinal 
and ethical aspects of the Bible have largely monopolized our 
deliberate attention, but unconsciously its devotional use has 
been predominant. In this matter, as in many others, the 
heart has been our best guide, for the Bible is primarily and 
fundamentally a book of devotion. Viewed doctrinally the 
Bible is a standard of faith; viewed ethically it is a standard 
of conduct: but it is neither; it is a dynamic of faith and con- 
duct. Standards of faith and of conduct are both essential 
in the struggle for life. It is of the utmost importance in the 
pursuit of life that we know what it is both true to believe and 
right to do, and the standards of faith and conduct from age 
to age serve this purpose. Moreover, the Bible is a perennial 
source of light and inspiration for both. Yet it is neither a 
creed nor a code, but a power. The supremacy of the Bible 
lies in its ability to produce a life that is true to the highest 
ideals of any age or people which it likewise helps to create. 
It is this that we understand by the devotional view of the 
Bible. 

And what the Bible is from this point of view, it is apart 
from and independent of dogmatic considerations. It is a 
matter of experience and not of theory. Its power upon hu- 
man life is not in consequence of the views of men or the ac- 
tions of councils concerning its origin and nature. It carries 
within itself its own efficacy. It moves in the realm of experi- 
ence and not of creeds and theories. Such utterances as the 
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following are characteristic: “ I have found in it words for my 
inmost thoughts, songs for my joy, utterance for my bitter 
griefs and pleadings for my shame and feebleness.”* A busy 
and successful New York lawyer, writing to his pastor con- 
cerning favorite passages of Scripture, spoke of how the Bible 
had furnished him with many a rod and staff that proved a 
comfort to him in numerous trying hours and said: “ During 
the war, when the season of discouragement and impending 
disaster was upon us, the verse, ‘ He shall not be afraid of evil 
tidings: his heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord,’ was a staff to 
walk with many a dark day. When death took away our child 
and left us almost heart-broken, I found another staff in the 
promise that though ‘ weeping may endure for a night, joy 
cometh in the morning.’ When in impaired health, I was ex- 
iled for a year, not knowing whether I should be permitted to 
return to my home and my work again, I took with me this 
staff which never failed, ‘He knoweth the thoughts that he 
thinketh toward thee, thoughts of peace and not of evil.’ And 
in times of special danger or doubt, when human judgment 
has seemed to be set at naught, I have found it easy to go for- 
ward with this staff, ‘In quietness and in confidence shall be 
your strength.’ And in emergencies, when there has seemed to 
be no adequate time either for deliberation or for action, I have 
never found that this staff has failed me, ‘ He that believeth 
shall not make haste.’ ”’* Those of us who have used the Bible 
in this way, I am sure, can bear the same testimony to its 
power. It was Renan who said, that, after all, the Bible is the 
great Book of Consolation for humanity. Human experience 
bears equally eloquent testimony to the power of the Bible to 
quicken the conscience, to search the soul and reveal a man to 
himself, to awaken a hunger and thirst for righteousness, a 
loathing of sin and a longing for God and immortality; and 
at the same time to satisfy the deepest and truest needs of the 
soul—“ a source of inward joy, a strength for life, and a hope 
which shines beyond death itself.” 


1Dr. Watson, God’s Message to the Human Soul. 
? Austin Abbott, quoted in The Outlook, September 5, 1908, p. 38 f. 
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These are facts of experience which the Bible is powerful 
to effect and maintain, and it is these experiences, regardless 
of the theories of men or the dogmas of the Church concern- 
ing it, that have given the Bible the place it occupies in the 
thoughts and affections of all mankind wherever it is known; 
and it is, moreover, to account for this power that the theories 
and doctrines concerning the Bible have sprung up. The ex- 
periences are first and primary: they are also abiding; the doc- 
trines concerning the book that has produced them are secon- 
dary and changeable. 

The Bible possesses this power of life because it is itself the 
record of human experiences. This is the secret of its power. 
It produces and maintains among men the experiences out of 
which it has sprung. The Bible is not a philosophy of life: 
its power is not that of abstract ideals. Its phenomena have 
played a real part in the lives of a multitude of real men and 
women. We have here portrayed actual life; we have here 
expressed the experiences of living men. The stuff of the 
Bible is the stuff of which human life is made up. 

At this point it is desirable to distinguish between two 
phases of the Scriptures. Failure to make this distinction lies 
at the bottom of much confusion in the minds of many to-day 
concerning them. The Bible is, on the one hand, a record of 
human experience, as we have said. As such it is a literature. 
It is the literature of the Israelitish people and the early 
Christian Church. It is a great classic literature, “ extended 
and varied,” “ vast and variant,” a “ parti-colored product of 
various ages and various minds.” It is a library of produc- 
tions covering a period of many centuries, and containing 
nearly all kinds of literary material. Moreover it is a select 
library, a choice collection of books that won their place by the 
test of time and experience. The Bible has had a very natural 
history in the stages of oral tradition, composition, redaction 
and collection until the canon of the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments was given to the world. It will not do to 
deny this at the present advanced stage of biblical knowledge. 
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The historical spirit, which has been correctly styled a “true 
kind of piety,” has established this beyond doubt in the minds 
of all save those who are not afraid of missing the truth. The 
Bible is found to be a literature with an origin and history 
similar to other known literatures, having sprung up out of 
historic conditions and “ conforming to the general law that a 
literature must be the expression of society, that it must pro- 
ceed from the soul of a people and from the drama of its his- 
tory.” It has grown out of the experiences of human souls, 
under definite conditions of human life, and is expressed in 
human language. It is no longer possible to hold that the 
Bible is a “ miraculous collection of miraculous books,” a 
series of “ miraculously given oracles.” 

It is sometimes charged that in consequence of biblical criti- 
cism we have lost our Bible. It is true that we have lost the 
traditional Bible, conceived of as supernaturally communicated 
by God to certain men as His chosen vehicles, much as a man 
dictates a letter to his stenographer—“ God’s letter to man- 
kind.” This book of magic, and with it many superstitions 
concerning it, we have lost or are fast losing. It is related of 
John Wesley that when it was necessary for him to decide 
whether he would go to Ipswich tc preach he stuck a pin be- 
tween the leaves of his Bible and the text that first struck his 
eye he accepted as the answer to his question. If he happened 
on the words, “ So he (Jonah) paid the fare thereof and went 
down,” then Wesley went down to Ipswich; but if upon the 
words, “ Let him that is on the housetop not go down,”’ then 
Wesley went not down to Ipswich. If at first he got nothing 
that seemed to answer his query he sought until he found or 
until by symbolical interpretation he was able to discern the 
mind of the Spirit. We have all known something of this use 
of the Scriptures, which is a misuse of them. There are still 
those who are claiming to unlock the hidden mystery of the 
Bible by the use of a wonderful “ key ” which has been vouch- 
safed to them, and many more who are obsessed with the idea 


5 Sabatier, Religions of Authority, p. 239. 
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of a magical power which attaches to the Book and its words 
as if they could do one harm or good. But this is obsolescent. 
The Bible is a literature, not an oracle, and its meaning it is 
possible to find only by the same methods of interpretation that 
have everywhere else been accepted and are in use. It is true 
that the old traditional Bible is being destroyed but in its stead 
we are getting a new and living book in which the thoughts 
and deeds of its individuals and peoples are clearly seen and 
understood, a Book of Life all the more, because it ministers 
to us at the level of our intellectual attainments in other fields 
and spheres of action. 

On the other hand, the Bible is not only a literature but a 
peculiar literature; that is to say, it has that which makes it 
distinctive among the literatures of the world and the ages. 
It is a religious literature, and among religious literatures it is 
unique. 

As we have said the Bible is the product of human experi- 
ence, but it is the human experience of God. It cannot be 
doubted that the universal subject of human interest is that of 
life. The problem of humanity is the problem of living. It is 
a problem millenniums older than the Bible. Men lived and 
were concerned to live well before the earliest traditions of the 
Hebrew people sprang up. But no people ever succeeded so 
well in the business of life as these people and their last best 
offspring, Jesus of Nazareth, the perfect fruit and flower of a 
religious nation, the incarnation of a national and racial 
genius. The record of their achievements is the Bible, and it 
contains the answer to the question of life as it was wrought 
out by this wonderful people; namely, that life is only life in- 
deed when it is lived in God, when it recognizes Him as the 
supreme reality, when it confronts Him as a stern necessity, 
and answers all questions and solves all problems from the 
standpoint of Him who is at once “ the All-Great and the All- 
Loving too.” 

The Bible is, therefore, in the first instance, the record of 
the response in history of a people peculiarly susceptible to 
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God’s presence and prompting in humanity. Pascal has a 
much-quoted saying, “ Thou wouldst not seek Me, hadst thou 
not already found Me.” The Psalmist before him said the 
same thing, and in saying it expressed the marked trait of a 
whole people. ‘ When thou saidst, Seek ye my face; my heart 
said unto thee, Thy face, Jehovah, will I seek” (Ps. 17: 8). 
The Bible records the response of a people to that Universal 
Presence which draws men to seek Him, if haply they might 
feel after Him and find Him. The stories of the Patriarchs, 
for example, as it has been said, are told in Genesis, not be- 
cause they were successful stock-farmers, but because they 
were pioneers in the quest of the soul for God. And it is as 
seekers after God that we have in this same book the words 
and the works of Jesus and his disciples. It is the record of 
aspiration and desire of a people such as is expressed in the 
prayer of Moses: “I beseech Thee, show me Thy glory,” in 
the ery of Job: “ Oh that I knew where I might find Him,” 
and in the request of a disciple of Jesus: “ Lord, show us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us.” It is this, and more. For at the 
same time the Bible is the record of God’s making Himself 
known and letting Himself be found, from the faintest 
glimpses, as men were capable of seeing, to the full vision 
when the veil was lifted from His face in him who could say, 
“ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” Or to put it 
in the words of another, the Bible is “ the history of God Him- 
self taking possession of the human soul, becoming the inmate 
of the human consciousness to such an extent as in the con- 
sciousness of Christ to be identified with it.’ 

It is this two-fold spirit, seen to be one and the same spirit, 
that characterizes the Bible throughout and characterizes it 
above all other religious writings. Various parts of the Bible 
differ in the degree to which this is true but this is the im- 
forming and harmonizing spirit of the whole, and the thread 
on which its parts, otherwise very divergent, hold together. 
This is the Bible viewed devotionally, and it is not only not 


‘Sabatier, tbid., p. 24. 
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lost to us by the application of the critical method but it never 
will be lost to us, seeing that it is rooted in the life of God in 
the souls of men. Criticism has nothing to do with this and 
cannot touch it. Dr. Dods says that after Dr. Martineau had 
cut away from the Gospels ten times more than a sober criti- 
cism warrants he was still constrained to say, “ No one can 
affect ignorance of what Jesus was; enough is saved to plant 
His personality in a clear space, distinct from all that history, 
or even fiction presents.” With the same confidence he quotes 
Robertson Smith. “So long as we go to Scripture only to 
find God and His redeeming love mirrored before the eye of 
faith, we may rest assured that we shall find living, self-evi- 
dencing, infallible truth in every part of it, and we shall find 
nothing else,” and adds for himself that we need have no fear 
what criticism can do, for “the knowledge of God actually 
conveyed to all who read the Gospels cannot be taken away, 
and that knowledge is life eternal.’”® Criticism has destroyed 
the supernatural and miraculous notion of the Bible and with 
this has cut away many superstitions that have sprung out of 
this conception, but it is creating the Bible anew and making 
it a living book of power again among men. Those who have 
experienced its power have no difficulty in following the work 
of criticism and accepting established results, while at the same 
time maintaining the greatest love and tenderest regard for this 
venerable book, though surrendering, as they must, the concep- 
tion of its supernatural nature and miraculous origin. Their 
experience agrees with that of one of the most vigorous op- 
ponents of the traditional view of the inspiration and author- 
ity of the Bible, as he is reported to have said: “ The Bible 
will ever be the book of power, the marvellous book, the book 
above all others. It will ever be the light of the mind and the 
bread of the soul. Neither the superstitions of some nor the 
religious negations of others have been able to harm it. If 
there is anything certain in the world, it is that the destinies 
of the Bible are linked with the destinies of holiness on earth.’”® 


5 See The Bible, Its Origin and Nature, p. 155 ff. 
* Quoted of Edmond Scherer by Sabatier, ibid., p. 249. 
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Dr. Clarke, in his recent book, Siaty Years with the Bible, 
permits us to witness his own passing from the old view to the 
new, in order that we may share with him a stronger confidence 
in the Bible than it is possible to enjoy upon the ancient view 
of it. ‘ The question,” he says, “ of its religious value is not 
an open question, and we must not act as if it were. It is a 
gift of God that will abide.” 

But now what has been both implied and suggested in this 
discussion ought to be definitely stated, namely, that in the 
devotional view of the Bible it is not the critical but the spirit- 
ual function that is primary. That is to say, the value of the 
Bible for actual life depends ultimately upon the disposition 
of mind which one maintains toward it. The well-known say- 
ing, attributed to Coleridge, that if you wish to be assured of 
the truth of Christianity you must try it, applies to the study 
of the Bible. A man may know all about the text and answer 
to his own satisfaction all the problems that Biblical criticism 
has raised concerning the nature and origin of the book, as he 
may be able to read the various books in the languages in 
which they were written, and yet be no richer in the possession 
of life. Likewise, as we all know, many an unlettered man has 
found more in the Bible that ministers to life than some of 
the most scholarly of its students. This, however, does not 
change the fact that scholarship is making the Bible more val- 
uable for both the learned and the unlearned. Neither does 
it deny the fact that intellectual ability and effort are neces- 
sary to an understanding of it. But it does emphasize the 
truth that ultimately the value of the Bible in terms of life 
depends upon the disposition of the mind and not the intel- 
lectual equipment. Scholarship has its place, but in the realm 
of spiritual achievement it is no substitute for the spirit that 
yearns only to know and to do the will of God. It is not the 
critic or the scholar, as such, but the child that enters the 
kingdom of life to which the Bible is an open door. 

Therefore, as a writer advises, “ just read the Bible as you 
read the book of nature—contemplate it, feel it, yield your- 
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self to its influence, learn to love it, caress it, and let its mighty 
heart-beat reach your soul: you will quickly find that it speaks 
to you as no other literature does, and fills you with a strength 
you have not gained in any other way.”* Such a use of the 
Bible is sure to discern that here is a Word of God—not the 
only Word of God, for God speaks through many channels to 
those who have ears that hear, but still a true Word of God, 
laden with possibilities of life found nowhere else. “ He that 
has lost his God can find Him again in this book, and toward 
him who has never known Him it wafts the breath of the 
Divine Word,” writes Heine after, it is said, he had himself 
come into the light through the reading of the Bible. To all 
such seekers the Bible as ever is still a light unto their path to 
guide their feet into the way of peace. 


Baltimore, Mb. 


"Selleck, The New Appreciation of the Bible, p. 289 f. 
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SOCINIANISM AND EVANGELICAL PROTESTANT- 
ISM COMPARED. 


GEORGE W. RICHARDS. 


Dorner says: “ The intellectual founder of Socinianism 
was Lelio Sozzini. His nephew, Fausto Sozzini, was its ec- 
clesiastical organizer.”” Both men, however, were indebted to 
notable forerunners and contemporaries who together repre- 
sented an anti-Catholic movement in the sixteenth century. 
In spirit it was a protest against Catholic dogmatism, and an 
effort to restore biblical Christianity. Its ideals and aims 
were expressed in favorite Latin phrases, such as renascens 
pretas, restitutio Christianismi, ex fontibus predicare, and ad 
fontes. At first the Anabaptists and the anti-Trinitarians 
were not sharply separated and coincided in their views on 
many points. In time, however, distinct sects crystallized out 
of an originally vague and undefined movement. 

The anti-Trinitarians of the first rank, Michael Servetus 
the Spaniard excepted, were cultured Italians who, under the 
influence of humanism, criticized the theology of Rome and 
attempted to simplify and reconstruct it. The most prominent 
of these were Camillo, Renato, Gentili, Gribaldo, Occhino, 
Alciato, Blandrata and the two Sozzini. They were educated 
physicians, lawyers, or school masters. In their secret meet- 
ings they discussed medieval theology—the doctrines of the 
Atonement, the Trinity, and the Person of Christ in particu- 
lar. In view of these facts one feels the force of Lindsay’s 
statement! in reference to this group of men: “ They were all 
men who had been driven to reject the Roman Church because 
of its corruptions and immoralities, and who had no concep- 
tion of any other universal Christian society. Men of pure 


14 History of the Reformation, II., p. 425. 
15 225 
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lives, pious after their own fashion, they never had any idea 
of what lay at the root of the Reformation thought of what 
real religion was. It never dawned on them that the sum of 
Christianity is the God of grace, manifest in Christ, accessible 
to every believing soul, and unwavering trust on man’s part. 
Their interest in religion was almost exclusively intellectual.” 

While these men differed from the conservative German and 
Swiss reformers, they nevertheless represented more than a 
passing opposition to Catholicism, and stood for a type of 
Christianity which has continued to the present time. In 
spite of bitter persecutions in many lands, it is possible to 
trace a line of succession through the centuries from the Soz- 
zini to Eliot. A comparison of the evangelical and the Socin- 
ian system, as interpreted by their leaders in the authoritative 
doctrinal statements, may throw light not only on their past 
relations, but also on present theological tendencies. 

Let us begin, then, with a consideration of the training and 
the religious experience of the founder of Socinianism, and of 
Luther the leader of evangelical reform. 

Lelio Sozzini was “born to wealth, inheritor of a famous 
name, allied in blood with some of the noblest families of 
Tuscany, gifted by nature with a disposition of surpassing 
charm, and with an intellect of singular fineness and dexter- 
ity.” He was an extensive traveller, came into personal con- 
tact with leading Swiss, English and German reformers, and 
was content with the easy position of a “gentleman in search 
of a religion.” 

Luther was a “ peasant’s son.” He grew up under the 
strictest sort of discipline in his home, school, and church. 
His teachers he called “tyrants” and his schools “ prisons 
and hells.” He was intensely religious from childhood. In 


the university he was genial, not without fondness for the 


pleasures of student life, yet always industrious, serious, and 
religious. Mathesius says: “He began his studies every 
morning with worship in the church, and at that time already 
observed the maxim, ‘ Gut gebet’ ist halb studiert’” As he 
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grew into manhood the problem of his personal salvation 
weighed heavily on his heart. “QO wenn wiltu einmal from 
werden und genug thun dass du einen gnidigen Gott krie- 
gest?’”’ (When will you become pious and do enough so that 
you may obtain a gracious God?) was the question which dis- 
turbed his peace by day and his rest by night. To answer it 
he entered the monastery, performed the most menial services, 
invoked the Virgin and the saints, frequented the confessional, 
celebrated mass in the Lateran Church at Rome—and yet 
God remained a stern Judge whom he was disposed to dread, 
rather than to seek with confidence and joy. 

Light dawned upon him from the Scriptures. Paul became 
his guide unto Christ. “God in His great mercy,” he says, 
“revealed to me that what Paul and the gospel proclaimed 
was a righteousness given freely to us by the grace of God who 
forgives those who have faith in His message of mercy and 
justifies them and gives them eternal life.” He obtained a 
new vision of God, a new way to the throne of grace, a new 
conception of the gospel, which in due time constrained him 

. to turn protestant and reformer. 

Comparing, then, the training and religious experience of 
these leaders, we find points of contrast far more than of re- 
semblance. The one was “a gentleman in search of a relig- 
ion.” The other a sinner in search of salvation. The one 
found a prophet with a new law, the other a Saviour and 
Lord with a new gospel. The one became founder of a school 
of sound doctrine and pure morals, the other of a community 
of believers in a gospel of redemption and reconciliation. 
Both, indeed, were dissatisfied with the Catholic Church, and 
were in search of truth and righteousness. Both lived mor- 
ally blameless lives and turned to the New Testament as a 
guide to the way of life. Yet the results of their efforts at 
reform differ widely in principle and practice; for they op- 
posed Catholicism from a different standpoint and with a 
different experience, and necessarily defined Protestanism 
with fundamentally different conceptions of the gospel. 
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These differences come to view as we compare the salient 
doctrines of the two systems. The Socinians, in the Racovian 
Catechism, defined the Christian religion as “ the way, shown 
by God through Jesus Christ, of attaining eternal life.” In 
answer to the question where this way is to be found, we are 
told: “ In the Sacred Scriptures, especially in the New Testa- 
ment.” At first sight the evangelical reader may be disposed 
to assent to these statements; but a closer inquiry will show a 
wide difference from the evangelical doctrines. The Bible, 
the New Testament in particular, is considered a divinely re- 
vealed compend of precepts and promises, addressed to the 
reason and the will of man. In it there may be some state- 
ments which are supra rationem. Still it contains nothing 
that is contra rationem. The human understanding is the 
gauge of truth. The Scriptures, accordingly, are to be ac- 
cepted by the reason and will as law; not to be appropriated 
by faith as gospel. The difference between the Jewish and 
the Christian religion is one of degree rather than of kind. 
Christianity is only an improved Judaism, a thesis against 
which Paul wrote his most weighty epistles. Christ is a new 
prophet and law-giver, who has proclaimed “more perfect 
and more excellent promises and precepts” than those found 
in the Old Testament. He advances beyond Moses and the 
prophets in that He adds moral commands, sacramental ordi- 
nances, and the promise of eternal life as well as the example 
of His own perfect character and the impulse of the Holy 
Spirit. The assurance of forgiveness is given to those who are 
penitent and seriously strive to fulfil the law. _ 

Faith and justification are defined agreeably to this view 
of Christianity and the Bible. Faith is assensus (assent) to 
a series of propositions—precepts and promises—made by God 
through Christ; it is not fiducia (trust) in God’s grace re- 
vealed by Christ. “In the Scriptures,” says the Racovian 
Catechism, “faith is most perfectly taught that God exists 
and that He recompenses. This, and nothing else, is the faith 
which is to be directed to God and to Christ.” It is further- 
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more affirmed that “this faith makes our obedience more 
acceptable and well-pleasing to God, and supplies the defects 
of our obedience provided we be sincere and earnest, and 
brings it about that we are justified before God.” This was 
in substance the doctrine of the nominalist theologians and of 
certain medieval popes who said that the Christian needs only 
believe that God is a rewarder of the obedient; as for the 
rest of Christian doctrine a fides implicita is sufficient. The 
Socinians, of course, have dropped the fides implicita, but they 
remain on the plane of the medieval theologians, yea, even of 
the Jewish and pagan religions, in defining faith as belief in 
an omnipotent recompenser of the just and unjust. “ Von 
evangelischer Haltung findet sich hier keine Spur,” says Pro- 
fessor Harnack. 

Justification, or forgiveness, is not the beginning, but the 
end, of the Christian life. If one strives earnestly to obey the 
new law, though his obedience is not perfect, God in the final 
judgment will pardon his defects. Forgiveness is a mere inci- 
dent, not the essence, of salvation.2 Only in this sense are 
we justified by faith—a concession to the Pauline doctrine, but 
a total misapprehension of it. It is far more akin to the 
Catholic, than to the Protestant, view. 

Luther and his contemporaries, approaching the Bible with 
a different religious experience, typically Pauline, drew a 
sharp distinction between Judaism and Christianity, law and 
gospel, faith and works, justification and sanctification. The 
Old Testament was recognized only as a tutor leading men to 
Christ; but “ Christ is the end of the law unto righteousness 
to every one that believeth.” The message of Jesus, recorded 
in the New Testament, is not a series of laws and promises, 

2Ritschl, Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung, I., p. 316, says: “Here 
appears a palpable mark of practical opposition between Socinianism and 
churchly Protestantism. In the one forgiveness of sin is considered the 
beginning, in the other the result, of the Christian life. The Socinian 
estimate of forgiveness as a reward of Christian living is at the same 
time an indication that we are not to recognize Christ as the founder of 


a religious community but of an ethical school.” The translation of this 
and other quotations from German authorities is made by the writer. 
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but glad tidings of salvation—“ the kingdom of God is at 
hand: repent ye and believe in the gospel.” It is essentially a 
gospel—good news—appealing to men burdened with sin and 
guilt, seeking pardon, peace, and blessedness. The Augsburg 
Confession summarizes the contents of Christ’s proclamation 
thus: “ That God not for our merits, but for Christ’s sake, 
doth justify those who believe that they for Christ’s sake are 
received into favor.” “The Word itself,” says Calvin, “is 
a mirror in which faith may behold God.” According to the 
Heidelberg Catechism the substance of the gospel is Our Lord 
Jesus Christ “who is freely given unto us for complete re- 
demption and righteousness.” 

In the evangelical system faith and justification are in- 
separably united. ‘ Where there is forgiveness of sins, there 
is also life and salvation,” says Luther. Faith is more than 
the Socinian belief that God is, and that He will reward those 
who keep His laws. “It is a hearty trust which the Holy 
Ghost works in me by the gospel, that not only to others but 
to me, also, forgiveness of sins, everlasting righteousness and 
salvation are freely given by God, merely of Grace, only for 
the sake of Christ’s merits.” It has its source in the will of 
God, is surrender to a living person, and is the beginning of a 
new life. Justification does not come after an earnest effort 
of man to obey the law of Christ; but it is an act of divine 
grace in behalf of the sinner by which he becomes a son of 
God and ever after lives a life of thankfulness for his redemp- 
tion. 

The Socinian interpretation of the work of Christ, or the 
way of salvation, is controlled by the Scotist conception of 
God as the Absolutely Arbitrary One (Dominium Absolutum). 
In His relation to man He is not bound to act according to an 
a@ priori fixed moral order. In the Racovian Catechism we are 
told, “ It belongs to the nature of God that He has the right 
and supreme power to decree whatsoever He wills concerning 
all things and concerning us, even in those matters with which 
no other power has to do; for example He can give laws and 
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appoint rewards and penalties, according to His own judg- 
ment, to our thoughts, hidden as these may be in the inmost 
recesses of our hearts.” ‘ The idea,” says Professor Harnack, 
“that God is a being on whom man may depend, is foreign to 
the Socinians.” 

The way of saving men is, therefore, a matter of arbitrary 
choice on God’s part, and not a necessary consequence of God’s 
moral nature. Had He willed otherwise He might have ac- 
complished the same results in a diametrically opposite way. 
In the Bible, however, we find the plan which God has re- 
solved upon and which may be epitomized as follows: Accord- 
ing to a divine decree man is to be lifted from a state of death 
to a state of immortality. For this purpose the man Jesus 
was miraculously conceived, divinely endowed with wisdom 
and grace, raised from the dead, and exalted to glory. He was 
a great prophet, whose function was to teach men “ the perfect 
precepts and promises of God and the method and reason by 
which we ought to conform to the divine precepts and prom- 
ises.” He Himself was an example of perfect obedience. His 
sinlessness, miracles, death, and resurrection confirmed and 
sealed the truth of His doctrine and His divine authority. 

Neither the theology nor the personal experience of sin and 
salvation of the Socinians requires Jesus to be God or to make 
atonement for man’s sin. In answer to the question, Was 
Jesus God or man ? they said unhesitatingly that He was man, 
yet not “ purus et vulgaris homo.” He was an extraordinary 
man with divine power, wisdom, and immortality. After His 
resurrection God gave Him lordship over all things, and He 
now deserves adoration and praise. The Racovian Catechism 
says, “Scripture testifies that Jesus Christ by nature was 
man.” This position is maintained by arguments from the 
Bible and from sound reason. The more important question, 
Is Christ my God? the Socinians never raised. They defined 
His nature and work simply on the basis of Scripture passages 
and the testimony of reason; not through the experience of 
redemption which enabled Paul to say, “No one can call 
Jesus Lord, save in the Holy Spirit.” 
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According to the evangelical view God is a Moral Ruler 
whose nature corresponds to the moral order in the universe. 
The way of salvation is not determined by an arbitrary decree 
of God in the sense that man might have been saved without 
atonement as well as by atonement had God so willed. In 
answer to Question 40, “ Why was it necessary for Christ to 
suffer death?” the Heidelbery Catechism says: “ Because by 
reason of the justice and truth of God satisfaction for our 
sins could be made not otherwise than by the death of the Son 
of God.” This answer clearly makes the Atonement a neces- 
sity, flowing from the nature of God Himself. The evangeli- 
cal reformers could have given only a negative answer to the 
Scotist proposition, “Could God have freed men from the 
guilt and punishment of sin without the work of Christ?’ 
The Socinians, however, said, “ Yes, if God so resolves.” 

Again, the sense of sin and the experience of salvation, so dif- 
ferent from that of the Sozzini, determined Luther’s concep- 
tion of Christ as a Saviour. He had the Pauline experience 
and re-discovered, therefore, the Pauline Saviour. The neces- 
sity and the doctrine of atonement were not based simply on 
Scripture passages, but the Scripture passages received their 
proper value because Luther actually experienced what they 
described. In this sense atonement was a revelation to Paul 
and to Luther, and finds its necessity in God’s nature and in 
man’s condition. Man, then, cannot save himself, whether by 
intellectual culture or moral effort. Salvation is an act of 
God in Christ and is appropriated by faith. 

The Socinian polemic against the Trinity was a natural 
consequence of their conception of the nature of God and of 
salvation. If Christ is only man, the trinitarian idea is no 
longer required by the Christian system. Arguments against 
this doctrine are drawn from the Scriptures and reason. Still 
the denial of the Trinity is not declared to be necessary, but 
vehementer utile, for salvation—“ eine schlimme Concession,” 
adds Professor Harnack. 

The Socinian turns the Church into a school composed of 
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men who are seeking to understand the doctrines and laws 
proclaimed by Jesus and preserved in the New Testament. 
The bond of union between the members is the effort to find 
truth and to keep precepts. Jesus is the teacher and the ex- 
ample, the Bible is the text-book, men are the pupils. The 
Church is resolved into an institution of ethical culture which 
finds its moral incentive in the promise of eternal life. 

The evangelical Reformers conceived the Church as a com- 
munity of believers composed of men and women who are 
saved through Jesus Christ, and being saved strive to glorify 
God for the salvation which they have received. It is a fel- 
lowship of saints who are united by a common possession, a 
common hope, and a common love; and who show themselves 
“thankful to God for His blessings, that He may be glorified 
through them ” (Heid. Cat., Qu. 86). 

Socinianism, like Lutheranism, was a serious attempt to 
re-form the Church and to restore biblical Christianity. As 
such it deserves respectful consideration. It was in agree- 
ment with other Protestant types in renouncing the authority 
of the hierarchy, in abolishing the elaborate Catholic ritual, 
and in making the New Testament the rule of doctrine and 
life. In denying the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
and the Atonement, however, it went beyond the scope of 
evangelical Protestantism. Its point of departure from 
Lutheranism and Calvinism was its soteriology, or the con- 
ception of the way of salvation. Sozzini never passed through 
the evangelical experience of justification, and consequently 
when he came to define Christianity he did not rise above the 
level of intellectualism and moralism, the two distinctive char- 
acteristics of ancient Catholicism. He did not advance be- 
yond Romanism but perpetuated its Jewish and Hellenic 
ideas in a simplified form. 

True, certain superstitions, abuses, and baseless claims were 
eliminated; but the cure of the ills of the Church was not to 
be found in a criticism of its dogma, a reform of its morals, or 
a change of its organization. Remedies of this sort were tried 
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by medieval sects, reforming councils, mystics, and humanists. 
The Catholic historian, Gasquet,? says: “ The most zealous 
sons of the Church never hesitated to attack this or that abuse 
and to point out this or that spot, desiring to make the edifice 
of God’s Church, as they understood it, more solid, more use- 
ful and more Christ’s ideal. Before 1517 or 1521 no one at 
this period ever dreamed of wishing to change the basis of the 
Christian religion as it was then understood.” The reformers 
before the Reformation failed because they did not go to the 
root of the trouble. Catholicism was the product of a unique 
conception of God and of salvation. This was the formative 
idea of its worship, polity, doctrine and morality. The 
Church, therefore, could be re-formed, not by a critic, a phi- 
losopher, or a theologian, but only by a prophet who had a new 
vision of God and entered into a new fellowship with Him— 
a God of grace and a fellowship of faith. This is the essen- 
tial principle of evangelical Christianity; and Luther having 
experienced it in his own life, became the leader of the Refor- 
mation, and separated from Catholicism because he rose above 
and went beyond it. The result of his protest, as well as that 
of his contemporaries, was an intellectual, moral, political and 
social transformation of society, nothing less than a new period 
in the history of the world. 

For lack of a deeper religious experience than that which 
was worked out in Catholicism, Socinianism was valuable only 
“as a severe and mordant analysis of a formal and scholastic 
theology . . . but it had little independent and no construc- 
tive worth. The Socinian criticism simply applied to the 
profoundest mysteries of theology our everyday logical and 
ethical categories. It represented the play of the prosaic 
understanding in the region of the speculative imagination. 
For this very reason it was defective.”* It rejected the Atone- 
ment, the Incarnation, and the Trinity on rational grounds, 
without recognizing the religious experience out of which 


* Eve of the Reformation, p. 7. 
‘Fairbairn, The Place of Christ in Modern Theology, p. 173. 
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these dogmas have grown. It failed to distinguish the formula 
from the truth which it embodied, and therefore “cast away 
the child with the bath.” 

It is felt more and more clearly that the evangelical re- 
formers accepted dogmatic statements from Catholicism 
which do not conform to the Protestant experience. Dogmas 
of the fourth century fathers, in which the gospel is inter- 
preted in terms of Greek philosophy, can hardly be expected 
to be satisfactory expositions of the gospel as comprehended 
by sixteenth century reformers. The result is theological un- 
rest in the Christian world today. The way out of the diffi- 
culty, however, is not found in the rationalism and moralism 
of the Socinians, who failed to take into account the evangel- 
ical experience of sin, atonement, forgiveness, faith, justifica- 
tion and sanctification.» We look for a solution of the prob- 
lem, not to a rejection of these facts, but to a restatement of 
them in the light of the Christian consciousness of this age. 

Of course the Unitarians of to-day no longer hold Socinian 
doctrines. Priestley, Channing, and Martineau have not 
lived in vain since the Sozzini died. But the standpoint and 
spirit of the Italian reformers are still characteristic of certain 
kinds of liberal theology. Jesus is reduced to a teacher, the 
gospel to a law, and the Church to a society of ethical cul- 
ture. And this view of Christianity is offered, not simply as 
a substitute for Roman Catholicism, but for evangelical 
Protestantism—a modernized gospel trimmed down to fit the 
categories of an evolutionary hypothesis and of historical 
criticism, of economic programs and of utilitarian ethics. 
The issue before the Church to-day is not essentially different 
from that of the Church in the first and second centuries. 

5Ritschl, idem, I, p. 313: “I do not deny that the doctrine of the 
Trinity which the reformers adopted, and the doctrine of reconciliation, 
to which they and their disciples gave new form, are capable of improve- 
ment in respect to matter and form, and considering exegetical and 
dialectical requirements such improvement is indeed necessary; but I do 
deny that the significance of these doctrines for the churchly character 
of Protestantism can only be understood when we imagine to have 
reached the logical result of the Reformation by setting them aside as 
the Socinians did.” 
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Then the Jewish Christians endeavored to turn the Gospel 
into a new law, the Greek Christians into a new philosophy. 
Paul proclaimed it as a new life. If it is only a law, however 
perfect, or only a philosophy, however true, it is a matter for 
ethical and philosophical schools, not glad tidings to be an- 
nounced to the poor. Christianity fails in its original pur- 
pose and loses its power when it ceases to be preached as a 
message of forgiveness, peace, consolation, inspiration and 
hope to the toiling masses burdened by sin, heart-broken, 
world-weary, despondent and dying. This has been its 
strength in the past; this will doubtless be its glory in the 
future. As an ethical religion of redemption Christianity 
won its way into the Roman empire in the face of a multitude 
of religions and cults which also had the sanctions of divine 
origin and of centuries of tradition. It had something to 
offer which the world longed for and never received. Its gos- 
pel of grace differentiated it from all other religions. On this 
point valuable testimony is given by Professor Reitzenstein 
in his Potmandres, who writes not as a theologian but as a 
philologist: ‘“ That this redemption (of Christ) was not 
simply a driving away of evil passions and vices, a deliverance 
from death and an assurance of eternal life, but first of all a for- 
giveness of sins, appears to me to be that which is new in Chris- 
tianity. The almost terrifying zeal with which men preached 
guilt and reconciliation is wanting in Hellenism so far as I 
can see. When the early Christians related this sense of guilt 
and faith in forgiveness of even the most grievous sins, to the 
death of Jesus, then and then only did the Christian doctrine 
of a Saviour obtain its unique and its world-conquering power. 
Its Hellenic rivals could do no more than prepare a way for 
it in a world in which a sense of sin and guilt had been re- 
awakened.” This aspect of Christianity Sozzini and his 
disciples ignored, Luther and his contemporaries restored— 
herein lies the original and irreconcilable difference between 
Socinianism and evangelical Protestantism. 
LANCASTER, Pa, 


* Quoted by Wernle, Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, 1910, p. 25. 














VIII. 


CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 
THOUGHT. 


A. 8S. WEBER. 


MintstTeEr’s AttirupE Towarp New Issvsrs. 


A due sense of the difficulties and responsibilities attaching 
to the vocation of the Christian ministry has always wrung 
from informed and conscientious hearts the ery, “ Who is 
sufficient for these things?’ In our times various circum- 
stances have combined to increase these difficulties for men of 
enlightened conscience, and to enlarge for them very greatly 
the burden of felt responsibilities. The traditional moorings 
of religious beliefs have in many instances sunk out of sight. 
The foundations of not a few of the articles of the creeds are 
assailed and threatened with destruction. All authority is 
being called in question, that of the Church, that of the Scrip- 
tures, and that of the Confessions. The results of scientific 
research and critical investigation, of historical inquiry and 
philosophical speculation, of theological study and biblical in- 
terpretation, are irreconcilably discordant and often contra- 
dictory of one another. Men of equal religious sincerity and 
faithfulness, of similar loyalty and devotion to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and of like competence in learning and sound- 
ness of judgment, when appealed to for intellectual guidance 
by the inexpert, are found to differ by entire diameters from 
each other with reference to some of the important doctrines 
of Christianity hitherto regarded as incontrovertibly estab- 
lished. The situation is bewilderingly confused and confus- 
ing, and those acquainted with it can hardly feel surprised that 
it should repel from, rather than attract to, the sacred office, 
young men intellectually vigorous and alert. 

What the attitude of those in the ministry should be toward 
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these new issues of our times is a question not so much of 
academic interest as of practical importance. The views that 
are to be held as to the nature and significance of the Re- 
ligion of Jesus by coming generations—in the opinion of 
some, the continued existence of the Church and of Christian 
faith as the supremely potent factors in human society—will 
be determined by the answer the question will receive. Two 
orders of ministerial mind, which may be instanced as typical, 
assume widely different attitudes toward it. One of them, 
whose studies and readings have evidently not brought it into 
the current of contemporary inquiry, seems to be immune to 
religious perplexity. It does not allow its mental serenity to 
be at all disturbed by the “tempest of new ideas” raging so 
fiercely these days in the regions of religious and theological 
thought. It rests satisfied in believing, what of course all 
Christians must ever believe, that saving faith is one and the 
same unchangeable thing in all ages, and that the Gospel is 
for men of today just what it was when its Author first pro- 
claimed it. But when it imagines that such faith in the un- 
changeable fundamentals justifies the shutting out from its 
attention and consideration present-day problems concerning 
beliefs and doctrines, it betrays a theological indifference and 
religious self-complacency that are at once pitiable and cen- 
surable. It refuses to accept the duty and responsibility, laid 
by Jesus himself on Christian householders, of bringing 
“forth out of his treasure things new and old” for the pro- 
motion of the Kingdom’s interests. Inhospitable to new 
truths, it arrests personal growth and limits its usefulness in 
the service of others and in the cause of righteousness and 
truth. And for anyone of this type of mind to claim that the 
scholarly and painstaking researches, so resolutely and de- 
voutly prosecuted during the last half-century, the most en- 
lightened and progressive in Christian history, have not re- 
sulted in giving us sounder and more adequate conceptions of 
many religious facts and doctrines, reveals a theological atti- 
tude that is as irrational as it is mischievous. Were it not for 
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this mischievious effect upon the cause which in its blindness 
it is mistakenly seeking to defend, this typical spirit might be 
regarded as wholly negligible by the living thought of the 
day in its assaults upon and triumphs over age-old forms of 
error. 

The other typical order of mind, above alluded to, faces the 
bewildering theological situation of today in a wholly differ- 
ent spirit. It recognizes the difficulties it entails upon the 
ministerial office, difficulties that are intensified by the atti- 
tude of those whose doctrinal views, as we have seen, are rig- 
idly anchored in the traditions of the past, and humbly ac- 
knowledges that unless Divinely aided and guided it is not 
“ sufficient ” to deal successfully with existing problems. It 
believes however that the command and its accompanying 
promise, “ Seek, and ye shall find,” is applicable to the search 
after truth, and therefore pursues its quest with ever renewed 
diligence and hopefulness. It is never dogmatic in its insist- 
ence upon conclusions it has reached, never attempts to force 
them by an outward authority upon others’ acceptance. It 
knows that sincerity of faith can rest on nothing short of per- 
sonal and undeniable experience of Divine grace, and accord- 
ingly prefers to allow each one to test “ pragmatically ” what 
is supposedly true, estimating its value and realness by observ- 
ing whether “ it works,” and accepting it only on the basis of 
its self-vindicating authority and power. At the same time it 
is fully persuaded of the unquestionable truthfulness of what 
the late Marcus Dods said shortly before his death a few years 
ago, namely, that “to play the ostrich and with fast-closed 
eyes declare that no important modifications of belief are de- 
manded, is wholly unworthy of a minister of Christ,” that at 
bottom such a declaration “ means unbelief, failure to recog- 
nize that God is in all truth and is ever seeking to lead his 
Church to its fuller discernment,” and that “to be afraid of 
the truth in any department of knowledge is not merely to dis- 
trust God; it is to believe in the stagnant God of Deism, not 
in the living God of Christianity.” 
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If the current intellectual difficulties of theology were a 
hundred times more perplexing than they are, even that were 
not an adequate reason for the Christian minister to despair 
of the Gospel and the Church, that were not a valid cause for 
him to question God’s wisdom in the institution of his high 
office nor to regard the faithful discharge of its functions as 
ineffective or futile. The greater the difficulties the louder 
the call that summons men, bearing the marks of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, to lay under tribute the best that is in them for 
the purpose of mastering the difficulties which beset them and 
their fellow men, and of thus forwarding Christianity towards 
its final triumph. In the service of science, men are spurred 
on, by the difficulties encountered, to labor with an ardor that 
frequently amounts to an absorbing passion. In the service 
of the State, men are fired with the spirit of self-sacrificing 
patriotism never so much as when danger and perplexity 
stares the nation in the face. In other crises or transitional 
periods in the history of the Church, men of light and leading 
have not been wanting. There is a call for such men in our 
times—for men who with saintly goodness of heart combine 
a clearness and strength of intellect that shall be able to cope 
successfully with the keenest philosophical scoffers at our re- 
ligion, and to answer satisfactorily the searching questions of 
those distressed by honest religious doubts. 

Happily the signs are multiplying which indicate the com- 
ing of the men properly equipped for rendering this sorely 
needed service to religious thought amid its present bewilder- 
ment and confusion. Their controlling passion is a love for 
the truth, before which once it is discovered they themselves 
bow, and so commend it to others for their testing by personal 
examination and use. In doing this they subject themselves 
often to the suspicion of fellow men as being doctrinally un- 
sound or heterodox, dangerous in their theological affirmations 
and teachings, and disloyal to the confessional standards 
which are the fetiches of traditional orthodoxy. Now and 
then, like the heroic leaders in reconstruction and reform of 
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other periods, these contemporary intellectual path-breakers 
for the thought of a new age, because in advance of their day, 
are foolishly assailed by unsympathetic critics, and put under 
the ban of public censure by ecclesiastical discipline. But 
“ for the joy set before them ”—the joy which always attends 
those who faithfully rely even independently and singly if 
necessary, on the consciousness of their Spirit-led integrity— 
they unmurmuringly suffer injustice and despise the reproach 
by which mistaken zealots of a superseded past seek to crush 
them and hinder the spread of the truths as they have seen and 
proclaimed them. 


ReEtiIcIon AND MIRACLE. 


Several authors and their recently published books may be 
selected to illustrate in a measure the theological nature and 
religious value of the intellectual leadership which is above 
emphasized as necessary and important for the rehabilitation 
and vitalizing of the thought with which ministers today are 
obliged to deal. Incidentally, the consideration of these au- 
thors and the examination of their views, will afford oppor- 
tunity also of noticing the kind of reception which in certain 
quarters is given them and their contentions. In the partic- 
ular volumes alluded to, the authors selected for our proposed 
illustration, discuss with ability and distinction only a single 
phase of the problem which so generally perplexes the modern 
mind, that, namely, which has to do with miracles. But they 
will serve as an example of what it is possible for recon- 
structive thought to accomplish in other directions for the 
relief of distressed faith, and the solution of other equally 
significant aspects of present-day perplexity. 

For a long while the miraculous element in the evangelical 
narratives, has been a stone of stumbling and a rock of of- 
fense, for men trained to recognize the reign of unchanging 
law throughout the universe. They have found it difficult to 
say honestly that they accepted without mental reservation 
the possibility of miracles in the sense in which the wonder- 
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works of the Gospels have generally been interpreted. This 
hesitation has often made them suspicious as to whether 
enough remained in the Gospels after the miracles were put 
aside to allow them to embrace Christianity as the supreme 
religion and to own Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world. 
It is to this class of persons the Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon in 
his last volume! addresses himself. He earnestly disclaims 
having any “ interest in the destruction of belief in miracle.” 
He is concerned rather “ to show that where miracle has ceased 
to be regarded as true, Christianity remains in its essence 
entire; that the fortune of religion is not to be identified with 
the fortune of miracle, lives by its own reality and worth, self- 
evidencing and self-attesting.” For many years, he tells us in 
an interesting bit of auto-biography, his religious experiences 
as a teacher and preacher of Christianity, moved him from 
the circumference to the heart of faith, miracles the while 
falling out of the sphere of his vision. He did not deny the 
reality of miracles, but more and more miracles ceased to be 
significant for him. In the moral campaign of his spirit 
miracles slowly ceased to serve him in the evolution of his 
belief. He came to see that two things only are absolutely 
essential to the Christian religion—the sense of the fatherly 
love of God, and the answering sense on man’s part of filial 
love and obedience. “Into these divine depths of Christian- 
ity, the supreme religion of the Spirit, all devout and happy 
disciples of the Master and preachers of his message at length 
come.” 

In accordance with this personal experience of his, Doctor 
Gordon regards it possible for the miraculous element, which 
seems to be a constant accompaniment of Jesus’ earthly life 
from beginning to end, to be eliminated without reducing the 
dignity and freedom of his recorded career. The miraculous, 
in his judgment, does not impart to our Lord his worth. “ If 
all the miracles were gone, the vision of Jesus would remain. 


1 Religion and Miracle, by Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D., cloth, 244 pages, 
price $1.30 net, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 
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There is no mention of miracle in the Lord’s Prayer, none in 
the great discourse in which that prayer stands, none in the 
wonderful parabolic teaching of our Master, none in the wis- 
dom with which he filled the world. There are three things 
of immortal value in the teaching of Jesus. There is his vision 
of God as infinite compassionate love, the Maker and Father 
of man. There is his vision of man, as the child of the 
Eternal, fitted in this temporal existence to reproduce in 
his human relations the dear and just love of God. There 
is the vision which Jesus has of himself as the person 
in whom these two visions are verified. These three visions 
are absolutely independent of miracle, they are the direct 
insight of his mind into the heart of things. His insights 
have power in them to control the thinking and to renew the 
character of all who are willing to move in their light.” 
This controlling and renewing power wielded by these sub- 
lime visions, does not depend upon the presence of the miracu- 
lous, even in the points oftenest before minds today—the birth 
of Jesus and his bodily resurrection. ‘“ Among reasonable 
Christians of all types of belief,” our author thinks, “ it is 
immaterial how Jesus began, or how he came into the world. 
They feel that they are concerned not with the process, but 
with the result. If that life in its solitary perfection is the 
supreme mystery, let it so stand. One mystery is not ex- 
plained by resolving it into another. No denial concerning 
the manner of the beginning of the life of our Lord can touch 
the fair and sovereign result; that is fact; that is open to the 
judgment of the world. The theory that Jesus had no human 
father cannot make him more Divine; the denial of that 
theory cannot in anyway interfere with his supremacy. 
Whichever way he began to be, Jesus is what he is. He is 
independent of the question how he came into our world.” In 
defense of this position, which, coming from the source it does 
come from, must be reassuring to many who cannot accept the 
theory of virgin birth, several facts are recalled and empha- 
sized: Neither in the Gospel by Mark nor in the Gospel by 
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John is the subject of a miraculous conception and birth men- 
tioned. In all the New Testament writings outside of the 
stories in Matthew and Luke, there is not a word in favor of it. 
Scholars whose orthodoxy has never been disputed have con- 
tended that Paul’s conception as expressed in the opening 
paragraph of his Epistle to the Romans is opposed to the tra- 
ditional view. “For the view that Jesus had no human 
father, the evidence in the New Testament is at best slight. 
If the belief was current in the apostolic church, it was con- 
sidered of little moment. What Paul and Peter and John con- 
sidered immaterial, we may consider immaterial; what the 
Second and the Fourth Gospels disregard, we may disregard ; 
what in the entire New Testament is relegated to two stories 
in the beginning of the First and Third Gospels, we may rele- 
gate to a place of similar subordination.” 

With reference to the question whether Christ’s resurrec- 
tion was physical or spiritual, Doctor Gordon’s attitude may 
be correctly surmised from what has already been said of his 
general views concerning miracles. To his mind the thing 
which is essential is not the manner of the resurrection, but 
the assurance of a risen Lord. It is certain beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt that after his crucifixion and death, Jesus was 
able to convince his first disciples that he was still alive, that 
he was still with them, the source of their life and wisdom 
and hope. They had seen the Lord. They recognized his 
identity in the repeated appearances he vouchsafed unto them. 
They continued to receive his instructions. They became con- 
scious that his life in them was more emphatic than their own. 
He was in them their hope of glory. They knew him and the 
power of his resurrection. The Gospel narratives record tra- 
ditions which seem to describe a physical return to life; Paul’s 
vision of the resurgent Jesus was spiritual. And the latter 
commends itself to our author as the surer and mightier for 
Christian thought and life. “It seems to me,” he writes, 
“that if we can be sure that we have a living and reigning 
Lord, we shall not be greatly troubled over the manner of his 
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resurrection.” He commends this view to the approbation of 
his readers on the ground that with Paul stand all believers 
in Jesus who did not know him, and who could not know him 
in his earthly life. Paul is the representative of the believing 
world after Jesus had disappeared from the earth. He is the 
apostle to the nations, he is also the apostle to the world that 
ean never know Jesus as a human being in time. He was 
surer of the heavenly Jesus than he could be of the earthly 
Jesus as experience is surer than testimony. The only first- 
hand contact we can have with the living soul of Jesus Christ 
must come to us through an experience somewhat similar to 
that of Paul. “Somewhere, sometime, on our way through 
the world we must be met by him and have a vision of him. 
We must hear his voice out of the invisible. We must get into 
dialogue with him in the Eternal. And where this vision of 
our’s answers to Paul’s in depth, in intensity, in power, men 
today may be as sure as he was of the heavenly Lord.” 

The conclusion arrived at by these reasonings is that the 
fate of Jesus is in no way bound up with the fate of miracle, 
that even if naturalism is to control men’s views of all history, 
the really great things in Christ and his Gospel abide. “ His 
teaching abides, his character is safe, his spiritual leadership 
is unquestioned. He is still our Prophet, Priest, and King. 
His risen and glorified life in God remains attested by the 
witness of life.” All this is weleome to one typical order of 
mental life prevailing today. But it is painfully unsatisfac- 
tory to another order. It is calling down upon the head of 
the distinguished minister of the Old South Church, Boston, 
bitter criticism. He is charged with surrendering historical 
Christianity, destroying what is essential to the Gospels, and 
taking the life of our religion. It is evident that were he as- 
sociated with the ecclesiastical communions to which these 
critics of his views belong fellowship with him would be with- 
drawn and his ministerial career ended. 
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Tue DiscerNMENT OF THE MriracvLovs. 

The writer of the second volume? selected for notice in this 
connection, approaches the subject of miracle with an end in 
view that differs widely from Doctor Gordon’s, and allows 
himself a somewhat wider scope in its discussion. As regards 
practical outcome, the two authors will be found, however, to 
be substantially agreed, and representative of the same nat- 
uralistic, if not the same religious, attitude. Mr. Saintyves 
is a scientist and philosopher rather than a theologian, and 
therefore considers the problem of miracle from his view-point 
of its relation to the theory of knowledge in general, and not 
as related to Christianity in particular. His concern is not to 
ascertain whether or not miracles are possible, but to ask 
whether, if miracles were performed, we should have to regard 
them as implying supernatural intervention and as attesting 
the religious value of the person performing them. In four 
successive sections, all of which except the last bear the marks 
of ample learning and keen insight, the problem of miracle is 
examined in the light of historical, scientific, philosophical, 
and theological, criticism, and the findings in every instance 
oblige him to pronounce a negative judgment as to their super- 
natural character and religious value. 

The province of the historical critic in dealing with the 
problem of miracle is limited to the consideration of the 
single question of fact. Are the reported occurrences actually 
trustworthy ?—that is the question he asks and answers. The 
determination of whether or not events of a marvelous nature 
are due to supernatural intervention lies beyond his jurisdic- 
tion. But under the application of the historical tests, our 
French critic concludes that a very small and insignificant 
proportion of alleged miracles can justify themselves as his- 
torical realities. He may be neither able nor concerned to 
deny absolutely certain wonders recorded in the biblical narra- 
tives, such as healing the sick, but these do not fall under the 
category of the really miraculous. Similar instances of the 

? Le Discernement du Miracle, par Pierre Saintyves, Nourry, Paris, 1909. 
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marvelous are the product of modern science, and to these no 
one would think of applying the name miracle in the sense 
ordinarily denoted by the term. The scientific critic deals 
with events of this character, seeks to classify them with simi- 
lar known facts, and succeeds in explaining them satisfactorily 
as the results of general laws everywhere operative in corre- 
sponding circumstances. Like the historical critic, the sci- 
entist’s methods of investigation and experimentation do not 
lend themselves to the discovery or the denial of supernatural 
elements of such extraordinary facts that as yet remain un- 
classified or unexplained. With reference to them the scien- 
tist’s mind is held in abeyance, neither affirming nor denying 
them to surpass the powers of psychology or nature. 

Philosophical criticism, the science or rational critique of 
conscious human experience, deals with miracle from its own 
point of view. In his realm, it is maintained by Mr. Saint- 
yves, the philosopher possesses no criterion by which the action 
of a supernatural power can be established. No general law, 
connecting powers transcending the human and wonder-works 
that seem rare and mysterious, as cause and effect, has been 
discovered. To the claim that miracle is the intervention of 
the supernatural in response to faith, it is objected that it 
cannot be shown that faith is not itself the efficient cause of 
those extraordinary cures of disease which it is acknowledged 
do from time to time occur under such conditions. ‘“ The 
hypothesis of a supernatural agent operating through the 
human subliminal self may be met by the alternative possi- 
bility of the subconscious agency of some human personality. 
And even were God to manifest himself in apparition, phi- 
losophy could find no criterion by which it could be sure that 
it was really God who had appeared.” 

Under the investigations of the theological critic, nothing 
more satisfactory or conclusive is forthcoming. He is com- 
pelled to confine himself to religious metaphysics. He has no 
warrant to dogmatize as to what is or is not scientific or his- 
torical fact. All he ean do, the facts being given, is to appraise 
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their religious value from the particular standpoint of his own 
religious doctrines or theological attitude. All religioussystems 
have their stories of miraculous happenings, claiming those 
which support their own positions as true, and assigning 
others to diabolical influences, or at least discounting their 
claims to reality. Not even the theologian can decide, there- 
fore, whether this or that supposed miracle is the product of 
extra-terrestrial intervening powers. Nor does religion in 
general, or Christianity in particular, suffer any appreciable 
loss by being forced to accept these findings of critical inquiry 
on the part of historians and scientists, philosophers and 
theologians. 

With such views, one of the sanest and most widely-in- 
fluential theologians of our own country is in cordial sym- 
pathy. In his illuminating discussion of miracles,? Pro- 
fessor William Newton Clarke declares, that whilst the pre- 
ciousness of the miraculous has not departed from certain 
minds, and whilst the old joy in the presence of a wonder- 
working God still persists, the doctrine of miracles is more 
and more being superseded by the doctrine of the indwelling 
God. The recognition of God in his world relieves men of the 
necessity of a divine occasionalism breaking through the reg- 
ular order. In Christianity miracles are not of vital impor- 
tance. Belief in them must rest upon our conviction that they 
are possible, and then upon convincing evidence that they 
have occurred. We cannot be sure of them except through 
the testimony of our fellows. “ But nothing can be indispen- 
sable to the soul before God,” he writes, “to which the mass- 
ing of human testimony is indispensable. The certainties that 
are the food of eternal life, which alone are essential to re- 
ligion, are certainties in themselves, of which man can become 
sure for himself through fellowship with God.” Face to face 
with a deliverance like this from an honored and trusted leader 
of thought among our own countrymen, we need hardly as- 
sume an attitude of intolerance or alarm in the presence of 


*See Dr. Clarke’s great book on The Christian Doctrine of God, pp. 
203-212. 
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contentions like those that have been noticed of the foreign 
critic. 


NaTURALISTS AND SUPERNATURALISTS. 

Within our present limits there is room left us for little 
more than a passing reference to the remaining author and 
his interesting treatise on the subject of miracles. The 
ground taken by Dr. Whiton in this little book is that the real 
supernatural is not the miraculous, but the ethico-spiritual. 
Like the veteran professor of theology in Colgate University, 
he insists that miracles are not the inseparable and necessary 
concomitant and proof of a Divine revelation. It is rather 
those principles of Christianity which address themselves to 
the heart, and which may be safely regarded as equally en- 
during with the moral nature of man, that constitute the es- 
sence, self-attesting and self-assuring, of its Divine character. 
The doctrine of God, the doctrine of Man, the doctrine of Sal- 
vation, the grace and truth which came by Jesus Christ, the 
childlike transparency of his filial soul, his grand comprehen- 
siveness of sympathy, the magnificent appeal of eternal right- 
eousness through him, unsceptered by terror, unadorned by 
pomp—above all, the divine paradox of life flashing into 
supremest intensity only to be dissolved in the better day it 
kindled—these have overmastered successive generations of 
mankind with a passion of devotion that cannot be touched by 
the crash of man-made ruined creeds, nor by the necessity of 
detaching them from their superficial entanglements with 
Jewish and miraculous traditions. 


Of no difficulty is the solution so crucially and radically 
decisive, as of that concerning miracles, with reference to what 
position a man is to occupy in the classification of religious 
opinion. Indications, observable throughout Christendom, in 
the Roman communion no less than in Protestantism, seem to 
point to the speedy approach of the day when all classes, so 


* Miracles and Supernatural Religion, by Dr. James M. Whiton, The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
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far as their basis of religious thought is concerned, will be 
known as naturalists on the one hand and supernaturalists on 
the other. Their differing and mutually exclusive conceptions 
of God and the world necessitate this classification. From the 
intellectual point of view the issue between them is funda- 
mentally and irreconcilably different, but if the moral and 
spiritual issue is not endangered by such radical intellectual 
distinctions, as we have above seen men of unquestioned de- 
votion to Christ and probity of religious character hold, the 
situation need arouse no spirit of intolerance on either side, 
but may be contemplated with patience and equanimity by 
both. The attitude of the heart toward the divine side of re- 
ligious facts as revealed by Jesus Christ does not depend on 
one’s acceptance of the miraculous. All in the religion of 
Jesus which commends itself to the affectional side of our 
being, to the mystic susceptibilities of the spirit, must remain 
ours after we have subtracted what rests at best upon the 
doubtful, or unverifiable evidence of others. The heart of the 
loving Christ is certainly much more precious to every Chris- 
tian than any works of wonder of his hands, and that remains 
to us when every miracle attributed to him has been allowed 
to vanish in the mists of antiquity. Should we not, therefore, 
accustom ourselves to think of men, not in the light of their 
intellectual opinions, but in that of the feelings of their hearts, 
their spiritual susceptibilities, their moral integrity, their re- 
ligious character? Not a few of those regarded by others in- 
tellectually heterodox, naturalists in religious opinion, have 
been quite as fully akin spiritually with St. Francis, St. 
Augustine, St. Paul, and the Lord Christ, as the most ortho- 
dox sticklers for ecclesiastically decreed dogmas or the most 
fanatical upholders of miracles. The “Strong Son of God,” 
who with the breath of his lips overthrew the temples of an- 
tiquity and on their ruins built the modern world, by his “ im- 
mortal love,” rather than by his miraculous works, appeals to 
such in every age, and in hours of sacred contemplation per- 
forms in them the needed self-evidencing miracle. Then: 
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* All at once, beyond the will, 
They hear a wizard music roll; 
And through a lattice on the soul 
Looks Christ’s fair face, and makes it still.” 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 














IX. 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGY. 


A. V. HIESTER. 


The utopias of the eighteenth century resemble those of 
the last quarter of the seventeenth in two respects: they are 
French in tone and spirit, and they breathe the atmosphere of 
revolution. In England there are no important works of a 
utopian character belonging to this period. The only one that 
deserves mention is David Hume’s Idea of a Perfect Com- 
monwealth, 1752, which is a purely political scheme of social 
regeneration. It is moreover philosophical rather than revo- 
lutionary in spirit; and its utopian character is indicated by 
the judgment of a recent biographer of the author that it is 
“as curious a day dream as ever emanated from the brain of 
a really sensible man.” 

Hume’s political writings were widely read both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. This was particularly the case in 
France where they were an important factor in the political 
agitation which preceded the Revolution. In England many 
of his political and economic views found general acceptance. 
On such economic subjects as money, interest, commerce, the 
balance of trade, he advanced original opinions which were 
afterwards adopted and elaborated by his intimate friend, 
Adam Smith, the so-called “father of modern political econ- 
omy.” In comparison with his more sober political and eco- 
nomic views the Idea of a Perfect Commonwealth, despite its 
author’s reputation, appears to have attracted little attention 
except possibly in France. 

Of greater importance for the history of political thought 
are the French utopias of the eighteenth century, and the first 
among them is the celebrated Contrat Social of Jean Jacques 
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Rousseau which was first: published in 1762. As a social 
philosophy it is incomplete. Not only is it a part of a larger 
work, which was projected by the author but never completed, 
but it also presupposes and is based on an earlier work, the 
Discours sur Vinégalité des conditions, 1753, which may be 
regarded as a prelude or introduction to the later work, and 
which ought, therefore, to be read in connection with it. 

The argument of the Essay on Inequality starts with the 
contrast between the natural state of men and their condition 
under civilization; and its general thesis is that men are equal 
in a state of nature and that inequality is the result of insti- 
tutions. In order to describe this universal state of nature 
Rousseau proposes to divest men of their artificial faculties 
and discover them as they came from the hand of nature. By 
purely a priori methods he finds that the natural man, though 
less strong than some animals and less agile than others, was 
on the whole superior to all. He had no industry and no 
home. He slept under a tree, drank from the brook, ate such 
food as nature offered or his rude skill was able to provide. 
He had no relations with his kind, no need of his fellows, and 
no desire to injure them. He had no language and knew 
nothing of war. He was subject to few passions and governed 
entirely by instinct. He had no sense of property, justice, 
duty, vice or virtue. That he was able to maintain an exist- 
ence under such conditions was owing to two fundamental 
traits of character. The first was a keen sense of self-interest 
which made him a watchful guardian of his well-being. The 
other, balancing the first, was a lively sentiment of pity which 
moderated his egoism and took the place of the laws, manners, 
and virtues which civil societies find necessary to their well- 
being. 

This state of nature is regarded by Rousseau as a condition 
of idyllic felicity, and he paints its advantages, in such allur- 
ing colors that Voltaire declared the treatise made him long 
to walk on all-fours. To one of Rousseau’s idealistic spirit 
such a state of existence was particularly felicitous, because it 
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satisfied man’s every want; and for Jean Jacques, who was 
never satisfied, that was the acme of happiness. And yet 
Rousseau was constrained to admit that along with its many 
advantages one very conspicuous disadvantage attached to the 
state of nature. It left no room for progress, since if any one 
made a discovery there was no possibility of perpetuating it 
owing to the universal condition of isolation which character- 
ized the state of nature. Every invention necessarily perished 
with the inventor; and consequently each generation was 
under the necessity of starting from the same point as its 
predecessor. 

Notwithstanding its manifest advantages the state of nature 
did not continue. The precise manner in which it was ter- 
minated, and the transition to the civil state accomplished, 
Rousseau leaves unexplained. He is content to accept the 
fact of the change and to start from that particular point of 
time at which the transition may be said to have been com- 
plete. That point he identifies with the recognition of the 
principle of property in land, which is for him the beginning 
of all inequality. “ The first man,” he declares, “ who, hav- 
ing enclosed a piece of land, thought of saying, ‘this is mine,’ 
and found people simple enough to believe him, was the true 
founder of civil society.” He adds that if some one had ex- 
posed this imposture, and declared that the earth belongs to 
no one and its fruits to all, the race would have been spared 
untold wars, crimes and horrors. 

To be sure Rousseau does not mean to imply that the recog- 
nition of the right of property in land was a sudden act. The 
later stages of the natural state had made men more or less 
familiar with the advantages of property through the inven- 
tion of tools and the simpler acts of agriculture and the chase, 
the discovery of fire, and the formation of families; and then 
as men began to grow more gregarious and develop the social 
qualities, as they did with increasing numbers, the habit of 
accumulation was rapidly extended. In familiarizing men 
with the notion of personal possessions this habit of accumu- 
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lation prepared the way for and culminated in the recognition 
of property in land, which marks at once the completion of 
the transition from the natural to the civil state and the be- 
ginning of inequality. 

The first claim to the exclusive possession of a piece of land 
having passed unchallenged, a general appropriation of land 
by the strong soon followed. This created the necessity of 
labor, and as soon as one man required the labor of another 
to till his land equality disappeared. Mutual dependence 
brought in its train opposition of interests from which sprang 
greed, avarice, ambition, oppression, rapine, and all the hide- 
ous disorders of our social state. Then, with the cunning de- 
sign of guaranteeing themselves in their possessions, the for- 
tunate few, who had succeeded in possessing themselves of all 
the land, persuaded the landless ones to agree to certain rules 
of justice and peace on the ground that they were necessary 
to stop the prevailing oppression of the weak by the strong 
and the insecurity of all. In this manner civil law was sub- 
stituted for the law of nature. “This must have been the 
origin of society,” says Rousseau, “and of the laws which 
gave new chains to the weak and new strength to the rich, 
finally destroyed natural liberty, and, for the profit of a few 
ambitious men, fixed forever the law of property and inequal- 
ity, converted a clever usurpation into an irrevocable right, 
and subjected the whole human race henceforward to labor, 
servitude and misery.” 

But the establishment of law and the right of property was 
only the first stage in the progress of inequality. There were 
two others. It was soon seen that the mere making of laws 
was insufficient to guarantee the rights of property, and that 
it was necessary to supplement them by the institution of 
magistrates empowered to enforce them. This was the second 
stage. The third was the transformation of legitimate into 
arbitrary power. Each of these stages marks the use of a dif- 
ferent kind of equality. The first created the difference of 
rich and poor; the second, that of the strong and the weak; 
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and the third, that of master and slave. At each successive 
stage inequality became more complete as well as more hope- 
less. 

In contrast then with the state of nature civil society is 
based on the great fundamental fact of industrial, political 
and civil inequality. This does not mean, however, that there 
is no inequality in the state of nature. Not only does Rous- 
seau recognize disparities of health, physical strength, age, 
sex and mental powers, but he maintains that as long as the 
inequalities of convention correspond to these natural differ- 
ences they are justified by the law of nature. But the great 
majority of industrial, political and civil inequalities, which 
distinguish the civil state from the state of nature, are alto- 
gether arbitrary in character. They have no natural basis 
and they are, therefore, contrary to natural law. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that Rousseau’s state of na- 
ture is a figment of the imagination and has not the slightest 
foundation in fact. Not only does he give no historical proof 
of such a state, but his description of it is altogether opposed 
to the conclusions which have been reached by modern anthro- 
pology with respect to the primitive state of man. Such 
glimpses as have been caught of pre-historic man, together 
with observations of existing types of savage life, show that 
primitive men were not the isolated individualized beings of 
Rousseau’s imagination, “ without relations, without tradi- 
tions, without a past and without a country.” They lived in 
families, hordes, clans, and tribes, rather than as isolated 
individuals, and were subject to chiefs whose authority rested 
mainly on custom. They were neither free, equal, peaceful 
nor naturally good. Individuality was not one of their 
virtues, for true individuality is a late growth, both in psy- 
chology and in sociology, and is not possible, therefore, in a 
pre-social state, the unvarying tendency of which is to reduce 
all men to a uniform type. As modern anthropology then de- 
picts him primitive man was not a being characterized by 
freedom, equality, goodness, individuality, but a being of 
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great physical strength, violent passions, weak reason, strong 
prejudices, cruel superstitions, abject fear of the unknown, 
blind adherence to customs. And furthermore the transi- 
tion from the state of nature to the civil state could not have 
taken place in the way that Rousseau asserts it did, that is, 
through the recognition of property. It was accomplished 
rather through instinctive gregariousness, natural affection, 
and a growing perception of utility. 

A second fundamental criticism on Rousseau’s Essay on 
Inequality is that it is revolutionary in tone and spirit. It 
holds that the civil state has been from the first irregular and 
imperfect, and that time has failed to remedy its defects. 
The only thing to be done, therefore, is to raze the present 
social structure and start anew by erecting a better one. This 
is the destructive side of Rousseau’s social philosophy. He 
would root up institutions which are the growth of centuries 
because it is impossible to reform them to his liking. But he 
was something more than an apostle of destruction. His 
idealistic dreamy temperament did not permit him to be a 


_ mere iconoclast. “I hate this rage to destroy,” he once said, 


“ without building up.” The Social Contract is a bold and 
brilliant, if superficial and illogical, attempt to reconstruct 
human society, and to grapple with the difficult task of con- 
structing the science of political right, a task which Grotius 
and Hobbes failed to accomplish and which Montesquieu did 
not even attempt. 

The Social Contract opens with a fresh statement of the 
contrast between the natural and the civil states of man. Its 
very first words are: “ Man is born free, and everywhere he is 
in chains.” This change rests on convention, a conclusion 
reached by Rousseau only after he has examined various other 
theories of the origin of society, such as the force, the divine 
and the patriarchal theories, and set them aside as impossible 
hypotheses. Thus by a process of exhaustion he finds in the 
idea of free consent the only logical basis of society. 

According to Rousseau’s doctrine of the social past the 
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agreement was not entered into until men had “ reached a 
point at which the obstacles that endangered their preservation 
in the state of nature overcame the forces which each indi- 
vidual could exert with a view of maintaining himself in that 
state.” When that point was reached each voluntarily entered 
into an agreement with all, by which he totally alienated him- 
self and all his rights to the community, and received in return 
a pledge of protection guaranteed by the joint forces of all. 
The peculiar virtue of this agreement was that it secured to 
each the advantages of union without the loss of liberty; that 
it required of each a complete alienation of all his rights and 
yet left him as free as before; that by causing each to give 
himself entirely to all it created the same conditions for all, 
so that no one could possibly have any interest in rendering 
them burdensome; that it involved no net loss of rights for 
any one, since each as part of the community became sharer 
in what every other surrendered and thus acquired over others 
the same rights he conceded over himself; and that by causing 
each to give himself to all it caused him in reality to give 
himself to nobody and to become subject to nobody. 

In his discussion of the character and extent of this self- 
alienation, which is the essence of his theory of the social 
contract, Rousseau involves himself in various contradictions. 
He first maintains, as has been seen, that a total alienation by 
each one entering into the compact of himself and all his 
rights to the community is all-essential. Later, however, he 
seems to fear that this alienation has been made too complete, 
and he therefore modifies his original position by saying 
that each alienates only a portion of his power, property 
and liberty, and retains intact certain natural rights prior to 
and distinct from those legal and conventional rights which 
derive their force from the social] pact. He goes so far indeed 
in this direction as to hold that neither nations nor individuals 
can possibly renounce their freedom. But all this appears to 
be entirely neutralized again by the doctrine that the consent 
of all to the compact is sufficient to justify any act of the com- 
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munity constituted by the compact. The logical effect of this 
principle is to annihilate the natural rights to life and liberty 
which are supposed to lie beyond the reach of the compact; 
and to invalidate such reservations of rights as may have been 
made by each individual in entering into the compact, since 
the degree of sacrifice required of each after the compact has 
been found is determined altogther by the demands of the 
community and not by the wishes of the individual. 

Rousseau also shifts his position with respect to the reality of 
the self-renunciation required of each on entering into the 
compact. Instead of continuing to regard it as a real renun- 
ciation he asserts that the compact improves each one’s mode 
of existence and substitutes inviolable right for natural power. 

If the renunciation is after all neither real nor complete, it 
is easy to understand Rousseau’s change of view with respect 
to the relative advantages of the natural and civil states. In 
the interval of nine years between the appearance of the Essay 
on Inequality and the publication of the Social Contract he ap- 
pears to have lost much of his early enthusiasm for the nat- 
ural state. In the later work nothing is said of its superiority 
over the civil state. On the contrary, while certain advantages 
were lost by the transition from the one to the other, the loss 
has been more than compensated by the things that were 
gained. What has been lost is a life of isolation, and a ¢er- 
tain freedom and equality, which at best must have been un- 
certain and precarious in the absence of a supreme authority 
empowered to judge between man and man and enforce obedi- 
ence to his commands. In place of this natural liberty, de- 
pendent on the brute strength of the individual, each has ac- 
quired civil liberty, and the right of property based on self-im- 
posed laws and guaranteed by the strength of all. Moral 
freedom has replaced the rule of appetite. Reason and justice 
have succeeded instinct and impulse. A moral and legitimate 
equality has superseded the mental and physical inequality 
of nature. In short, every part of human life has been moral- 


ized and rationalized. ‘“Man’s whole soul,” says Rousseau, “is 
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exalted to such a degree that if the abuses of this new condition 
did not often degrade him below that from which he has 
emerged, he ought to bless without ceasing the happy moment 
that released him from it forever and transformed him from a 
stupid and ignorant animal into an intelligent being and a 
man.” 

Rousseau’s doctrine of property is an integral part of his 
social philosophy, and the right of property one of the most 
important benefits conferred on man by the civil state. In the 
state of nature there can be no property, for property is based 
solely on a positive title guaranteed by the state. The only 
claim to land that is recognized in the state of nature is that 
of possession, and it is based on the right of first occupancy 
backed by force. With the transition from the natural to the 
civil state possession is converted into property. Rousseau 
follows Locke in basing the ownership of land on the right of 
first occupancy, but it is altogether probable that joint posses- 
sion by families, not individual possession, was the archaic 
form of landholding. But quite apart from the question of 
the historical correctness of Rousseau’s assumption, the im- 
portant point in his doctrine of property is that it is not com- 
munistic. In this particular respect he differs radically from 
most schemes for the regeneration of human society from 
Plato to Marx and Krapotkin. His ideal was a small state 
composed of peasant proprietors. 

The immediate effect of the social pact was to create in place 
of an aggregate of isolated individuals a moral and collective 
body which is the state, the sovereign, the people. In identi- 
fying the state with the people composing it Rousseau de- 
parted fundamentally from the prevailing conception of his 
age which confounded the state with the monarchy. The re- 
lation between the state and the individual which he thus 
predicates is essentially a modern conception. Collectively 
considered the members of the state are the sovereign ; as par- 
takers of the sovereign power they are citizens; and as being 
under the laws they are subjects. The individual is, therefore, 
both subject to and a part of the sovereign. 
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Next to the origin of civil society through contract, the most 
important of Rousseau’s social philosophy is his theory of 
sovereignty and the general will. Sovereignty he defines as 
the power which the social contract gives over all its members 
when this power is directed by the general will. The general 
will is the essence of sovereignty, and it has four important 
attributes without which it is not sovereign. It is first of all 
inalienable. It cannot be transferred to another, a monarch 
for example. Power may be alienated but not will; but as 
soon as the sovereign alienates its supreme power over its mem- 
bers and submits to a master its sovereignty ceases. Sover- 
eignty is in the second place indivisible. The will which is 
sovereign is either general or not general. If it is not general 
it is the will of only a part of the community and cannot be 
sovereign. A number of sovereignties within the same com- 
munity would be an impossibility. A third attribute of sov- 
ereignty is inerrancy. In the very nature of the case the 
sovereign always desires the common good although it may 
not always know what the common good is. It may be misled 
or misinformed but it cannot err. Rousseau distinguishes 
here between the general will and the will of all. The latter 
is nothing more than the sum of particular wills and regards 
only private interests; whereas the general will considers only 
the common interest. This doctrine of the inerrancy of sov- 
ereignty is an adaptation of the old monarchical maxim that 
the king can do no wrong though he may be misled or misin- 
formed. The fourth attribute of sovereignty has to do with 
the limitation of the genera] will. This is the reverse of the 
question, already referred to, of the alienation by the individ- 
ual of himself and his rights to the community upon entering 
into the social compact. Rousseau appears to be altogether 
uncertain as to the degree of absoluteness which ought to be 
vested in the sovereign. On the one side, he maintains that the 
life and liberty of the individuals composing the state are 
independent of the power of the state, since these were not 
surrendered to the community at the time the social compact 
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was formed. What each alienated was not the entire individ- 
ual but only so much as each has in common with others. In- 
stead of being absolute, therefore, the state is limited by the 
terms of the criginal convention. It cannot go beyond those 
terms, so that every one can freely dispose of what is left to 
him of liberty and property by the original convention. 
Rousseau goes so far as to say that the state cannot impose on 
its members any useless or unequal burdens, for these are 
manifestly contrary to the common interest. To do so would 
be to dissolve the social compact, since the pledges binding men 
to the body politic are obligatory only because they are mutual. 
Moreover the state can entertain no desire to make the individ- 
ual do anything contrary to the interest of all, for it can have 
no interests antagonistic to the general interests of its mem- 
bers. On the other hand, Rousseau contends that the sover- 
eign cannot contract with itself and cannot be bound by any 
form of law, not even by the social compact. And further- 
more the sovereign is the sole judge of what must be surrend- 
ered to the community by its members, and may even command 
particular individuals to sacrifice their lives for the public 
welfare. Hence such reservations of rights as were made by 
each individual at the time he entered into the social compact 
are in the nature of the case valueless; and if any one opposes 
his particular will to the general will he must be constrained 
to obey the general will by the whole body. The logical effect 
of all this can only be to render the power of the sovereign 
absolute, and to invalidate all the limitations to the absolute 
character of sovereignty which Rousseau was at so much pains 
to construct. 

Rousseau’s conception of law is, like his doctrine of sov- 
ereignty, illogical and self-contradictory. Law as he defines 
it is an act of sovereignty which authentically declares the gen- 
eral will about an object of common interest. There are two 
tests of law according to this definition. The first is that it 
must be general in its object; the other, that it must be gen- 
eral in its essence. An ordinance made by the whole people 
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for a particular object is not a law but a decree; an act, not 
of sovereignty or legislation, but of magistracy. On the other 
hand, an ordinance made by a part of the people for the gen- 
eral good can be regarded as law only on the principle that the 
sovereign approves what it does not oppose; otherwise the 
people are not sovereign. Laws then being acts of the general 
will and made for the general good cannot be unjust, for no 
one is unjust to himself; and being conventions, not between a 
superior and an inferior, but between the social body and its 
members, they cannot infringe the liberties of the individual 
for the interest of one is the interest of all. 

The chief error in Rousseau’s conception of law is that it 
lays undue emphasis, and carries to extreme lengths, the prin- 
ciple of consent as the source of legal authority, and fails to 
regard law as a command. This error has its root in the ex- 
treme individualism which governed Rousseau’s political 
thinking. It is true that where the principle of popular sov- . 
ereignty has been established the people cannot be bound 
against their will. But this is applicable to a people only in 
their collective capacity and not as individuals. Single in- 
dividuals, as well as particular groups of individuals, may be 
bound against their wills, since the general will is only the 
will of the majority. The sole exception to this is to be found 
in the formation of the original compact, which is binding 
only on those who have consented to it. Rousseau’s extreme 
individualism blinds him to the modern conception of law 
which makes every law a command of the lawgiver imposing 
an obligation on the citizen and providing a penalty for dis- 
obedience. According to this principle private bills and 
judicial decisions have the force of law no less than acts of the 
general will and ordinances directed to the general good, 

Rousseau does not always succeed in maintaining his faith 
in the inherent wisdom of the multitude unimpaired. More 
than once, indeed, he is constrained to admit that while the 
people always desire the general good they do not always recog- 
nize it. Hence they require wise legislators to guide them in 
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the difficult task of providing laws and institutions conform- 
able to the general will and the common good. In discussing 
the qualifications and duties of the legislator Rousseau gives 
expression to sentiments that are altogether at variance with 
the conclusions of modern orthodox political thinking, for he 
persists in regarding human nature as something that is in- 
definitely modifiable. ‘He who dares undertake,” he says, 
“to give institutions to a nation ought to feel himself capable, 
as it were, of changing human nature... of altering man’s 
constitution in order to strengthen it. ... In a word it is 
necessary to deprive man of his native powers in order to 
endow him with some which are alien to him, and of which 
he cannot make use without the aid of other people. The 
more thoroughly those natural powers are deadened and de- 
stroyed, the greater and more durable are the acquired powers, 
the more solid and perfect also are the institutions...” In 
all this Rousseau fails to see that laws and institutions, if they 
are to be efficient and useful, must spring immediately from 
the character, needs and circumstances of the people; and that 
they must be the result of a slow process of growth and adapta- 
tion, instead of being suddenly imposed by an external me- 
chanical act. 

The two main ingredients of the common good, according 
to Rousseau, and consequently the supreme aims of legislators, 
are liberty and equality. There should be as much liberty, he 
declares, as is consonant with submission to laws made for the 
general good; and in order to have liberty there must be a 
certain degree of equality, for great inequality inevitably tends 
to tyranny. Rousseau does not insist on absolute equality, for 
that is manifestly impossible. He does maintain, however, 
that whatever differences of power there are should be exer- 
cised in accordance with law, and that differences of rank and 
wealth, if they became too great, should be corrected. “No 
one should be rich enough to buy another nor poor enough to 
be forced to sell himself to another.” 

Liberty and equality are, therefore, both the starting point 
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and the goal of Rousseau’s theory, being present in the state 
of nature as well as in the civil state. But the meanings at- 
taching to them are not the same in the two states. In the 
state of nature they are largely of a negative character, liberty 
being the absence of restraint by a superior, and equality 
being the absence of preference among a number of individ- 
uals. This natural liberty and equality is not only carried 
over into the civil state, but there is added to it there civil 
liberty and equality. It will be seen, therefore, that the equal- 
ity, which Rousseau predicates of the civil state, and which is 
the necessary basis of civil liberty, is something more than 
equality before the law. But even if he had claimed no more 
than this he would still have made a notable and fruitful con- 
tribution to the political thought of an age of feudal privileges 
and distinctions. 
LANCASTER, Pa, 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


JEBUSALEM. The Topography, Economics and History from the Earliest 
Times to A. D. 70. By George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Old Testament Language, Literature and Theology, United Free Church 
College, Glasgow. Two volumes with maps and illustrations. New 
York, A. C. Armstrong and Son, 1908. Price $7.50. 

Professor George Adam Smith is well and favorably known as 
an author. to the ministry of our church; some of our younger 
ministers and students for the ministry cotint it a great fortune 
to have been able to attend the class-room instruction of this 
sympathetic Old Testament scholar. Lately he became oon 
of the University of Aberdeen, Scotland. The British Weekly 
of October 28, 1909, notes this promotion with congratulations 
and rejoicings. It goes on to say: “ As we anticipated some time - 
ago, Dr. George Adam Smith, of the United Free Church College, 
Glasgow, has been appointed Principal of the University of 


Aberdeen. 


‘It sounds like stories from the land of spirits 
If any man obtain that which he merits, 
Or any merit that which he obtains.’ 


In this case there is no question as to the supreme fitness of the 
appointment.” The same issue of this journal brings also a 
biographical sketch of Dr. Smith, congratulations from his Glas- 
gow colleagues as also from the Aberdeen professors. The journal 
also reprints various Scotch newspaper “ tributes” called forth 
by this appointment. In short, the appointment of Dr. Smith 
seems to have called forth in his own country a spontaneous 
expression from many quarters of universal satisfaction and 
rejoicing. Our own Church paper, the Reformed Church Mes- 
senger, November 25, 1909, noted this appointment in the follow- 
ing comment: “ Professor George Adam Smith, who is favorably 
known to many Reformed ministers through his books and 
through his visits to this country, has been elected principal of 
the University of Aberdeen, Scotland. He is a liberal in the- 
ology, and is a Christian gentleman and a leader in religious 
thought. He enjoys the love and confidence of a wide circle of 
thoughful men, both at home and abroad.” 

The writings of Dr. Smith are a constant help and inspiration 
to the present writer as they are to a host of others interested in 
this field of work. His critical and homiletical expositions of 
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the book of Isaiah and of The Book of the Twelve Prophets are 
classic works and almost perfect models of the homiletic use of 
the Old Testament. In these volumes, contained in The Exposi- 
tor’s Bible, is found reliable help together with an abundance of 
homiletic material, sermonettes and suggestions for sermons, such 
as are rarely found in a commentary of to-day. It is therefore | 
perfectly natural that these volumes have become favorite com- 
mentaries in the libraries of our ministers, and especially in the 
libraries of our younger ministers. 

Another work by Dr. Smith, though not as widely known among 
our ministers as it deserves to be, is entitled Modern Criticism and 
the Preaching of the Old Testament. This work consists of eight 
lectures delivered at Yale University on the Lyman Beecher 
Foundation. The lecturer in the main aimed at three points: 
to offer a statement of the Christian right of criticism ; to present 
an account of the modern critical movement so far as the Old 
Testament is concerned; and then finally an appreciation of its 
effects upon the Old Testament as history and as a record of a 
Divine Revelation. This is declared to be the lecturer’s main 
aim, in practically the same words, in the preface to the published 
lectures. 

There is another work by the same author which holds a unique 
position in its department. There is no better book on the sub- 
ject in any other language. The book in question is The His- 
torical Geography of the Holy Land. By almost common consent 
the work is regarded as too rich to summarize. It is a delightful 
book, but it is commonly regarded as just as accurate and scien- 
tific as delightful. Some one has said of the book: “The lan- 
guage is particularly well chosen. Few passages are without some 
telling phrase happily constructed to attract attention and hold 
the memory, and we often feel that the wealth of imagery would 
be excessive for prose were it not that it is chosen with such 
appropriateness and scientific truth. . . . These maps (the oro- 
graphical maps contained in the volume) are more suggestive and 
enlightening than many treatises, and destined, we trust, to 
enliven many a sermon, and turn the monotony of the records of 
Israelitish wars into a thrilling romance.” On the other hand, 
George F. Moore in his commentary on Judges, page 222 in the 
footnote marked with a dagger, speaks of this work as follows: 
“Tn general, the author of this Historical Geography is not very 
well informed about the history of geography.” This judgment 
prononneced upon this book has always, ever since it has come to 
my attention, seemed too sweeping, though the one who made it 
is not known to be quick in pronouncing such judgments without 
there being a warrant for them. Even though there are here and 
there inaccuracies in the history of the science of identification of 
places, nevertheless the work still holds a unique position and it 
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will continue to be an inspiration to many who are interested in 
this narrow strip of country along the Mediterranean Sea. 

The present two-volume work on Jerusalem is a companion 
work to The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, to which 
reference has just now been made. Since this work is so rich and 
varied in its contents, as the history of Jerusalem and the scien- 
tific and critical problems connected with its topography, eco- 
nomics, and history are rich and varied, it is not my aim to 
attempt to summarize the contents of the volumes. The raison 
d’étre of-the work is stated by the author in the first paragraph 
of his preface: “In the Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
it was not possible, for reasons of space, to include a topography 
of Jerusalem, an appreciation of her material resources, or a full 
study of the historical significance of her site and surroundings. 
The present volumes are an attempt to deal with these subjects, 
and to give in addition a history of the city’s politics, literature 
and religion.” This prefatory statement, at the same time, gives 
the reader of this notice an idea of the nature of the contents of 
these volumes. 

The volumes are illustrated by photographic plates and maps. 
Of the former there are 15; 13 of these are made from photo- 
graphs taken by the author himself, who has made repeated visits 
to the country. These plates are unusually fine and clear, as 
doubtless will be acknowledged by all who had experience with 
the camera in Palestine and neighboring countries. They en- 
hance the value of the work both for the one who has never visited 
Palestine and for the one who has. The latter looks at these 
photographs and immediately the spell of the Orient has him in 
his grip, and mentally he is transported into the city, luxuriating 
in the memories of varied congenial and delightful past experi- 
ences in this city. 

Of maps and plans there are 13. It is to be regretted that the 
large map of Jerusalem, the general plan of Jerusalem taken over 
from Wilson, was not revised and brought up to date by our 
author. In several respects this general plan is antiquated and in 
others hardly reliable. My own experience with this map in 
topographical studies in Jerusalem makes me feel all the more 
the need for its revision to bring it up to date and to make it 
more accurate. That the map is no longer up to date was surely 
known to the author, and therefore it is all the more to be re- 
gretted that the map was not revised by him. Nevertheless, this 
map is better than no map and it is after all in the main only in 
details where the above criticism applies. The defect will be 
noticed by few, mainly by those who have spent more time in the 
country and city than the ordinary tourist, who rarely stays long 
enough to become actually familiar with the city. 

The volumes are enriched by footnotes which enhance the 
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scientific value of the work. These footnotes give the references 
to the important literature on the various phases of the subject 
of the volumes. In addition, the footnotes also contain technical 
and textual material ; the printing or proof-reading of the Hebrew 
in these notes is not what one expects in a work of such a high 
character, coming from the University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
It is not my purpose to burden this notice with a list of misprints, 
for the misprints that occur can readily be rectified by the reader 
either mentally or with the pencil, save the one on page 325, note 
%, Vol. I., where the note breaks off in the middle of a sentence. 
This, however, is an isolated occurrence, but none the less tantal- 
izing to the reader. 

The volumes are also provided with good indexes. There is a 
general index to each volume, followed by a special index to the 
cited passages from the Bible and the apocryphal books, a special 
index to the passages cited from the writings of Josephus, and 
a special index to the passages cited from the Jewish literature, 
such as the Mishna, the Tosephta, the Talmud, and the Midrashim. 
All these will make the volumes more serviceable as a reference 
work, for that is what these volumes are destined to be for a long 
time to come. 

All the defects in these volumes to which I have called attention 
lose themselves in their comparative insignificance when one looks 
at the wealth, unity and high character of the work as a whole. 
Though there is an abundance of literature on Palestine and 
Jerusalem constantly appearing, nevertheless he who really wants 
to know Jerusalem can not afford to pass these volumes by. These 
volumes stand out very prominently in the midst of this flood of 
literature on Palestine and Jerusalem, and are not made up of 
momentary and superficial impressions of the fleeting tourist. It 
is true the volumes are given a certain warmth because of the 
author’s own manifold and varied experiences in the country on 
different occasions, and because of the author’s avowed love for 
the country and its varied course of history through the centuries. 
The work, however, rests on the solid foundation of modern 
textual and literary criticism of the sources which of course very 
largely are Biblical. This feature alone would almost put the 
volumes in a class by themselves. Then too the author is largely 
read in the voluminous literature on the subject he treats, even 
down to many of the discussions of minor problems. The author 
likewise has a thorough acquaintance with modern excavations 
and explorations in the country. In the latter he has been one 
of the pioneers, making interesting and valuable discoveries in his 
explorations in the East Jordan country. In addition to these 
and other qualifications our author is gifted with a fine literary 
style; his material he presents in an attractive form. Like the 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land these volumes contain 
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some fine pen pictures which the reader is not likely soon to forget 
having once read them. In this connection I can hardly refrain 
from presenting that wonderful picture of Jerusalem at night 
time, in Volume I., pages 25-28, but my doing so would unduly 
lengthen this notice. 

Since Dr. Smith has thus far been known to the reading public 
mainly as an Old Testament scholar, many will doubtless read 
with interest his very interesting chapter on “The Temple and 
the Lord.” Dr. Smith has come to the New Testament as an 
Old Testament student or as he himself puts it he “has come 
upon this last stage of the history of Jerusalem through the long 
centuries of Israel’s life and religion, which lead up to it,” speak- 
ing of himself in this connection as an Old Testament student. 
Again he says: “ And if an Old Testament student may venture 
to criticise recent New Testament criticism.” In the same chapter 
in another place he again speaks of himself as an Old Testament 
student: “ But to an Old Testament student, the other alternative, 
of translation from Aramaic originals, seems the more probable.” 
This chapter at once attracted attention, especially among those 
whose main interest in Biblical study lies in the New Testament. 

The volumes, apart from the footnotes, can readily be used with 
delight and profit by the layman. Many a layman would at once 
secure this book were he only acquainted with the fact that the 
work is not of a technical character so that it can only be read 
with profit by the few. The volumes are helpful to the tourist 
who prepares himself for an intelligent visit to Jerusalem as also 
to the Sunday-school superintendent and teacher, to the theolog- 
ical student, to the Bible-class instructor in the Y. M. C. A., to 
the preacher, to the theological professor, to the excavator and 
archeologist, as well as to the Old and New Testament specialist. 
An Old Testament specialist in one of our universities has said of 
these volumes: “The book from which I have derived the most 
benefit during the past year is the work entitled Jerusalem, 
A. C. Armstrong & Son.” 

Irwin Hocu DeLone. 

LANCASTER, Pa, 


THe CONFESSIONAL HISTORY OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. By James W.. 
Richard, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa., Lutheran Publication Society. Pages 
viii + 637. Price $3.00. 

The contents of this volume may be divided into four sections. 
The first, including chapters I-V, is a scholarly and exhaustive 
account of the Augsburg Confession—the historical preparation 
of it, the authorship, the material used in its composition, its 
presentation at Augsburg, an analysis of the contents, the Catholic 
Confutation, Luther’s relation to it, and later editions of it. The 
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author writes from original sources and shows his familiarity with 
the latest treatises on the subject. 

The second section, including chapters XVI-XVIII, treats 
“The Other Old Lutheran Confessions ”—Luther’s two Cate- 
chisms, the Apology of the Confession, the Schmalkald Articles 
—and “The Symbolical Use of the Confessions till 1580.” He 
shows what authority the Reformers, especially Luther and 
Melanchthon, attached to them, and how they gradually became 
symbolical standards to which teachers and preachers were 
pledged. The student of Symbolics will find valuable material, 
in these chapters, on the purpose and use of confessions in the 
Lutheran Church since its origin. 

The third section, including chapters XIX-XXIX, contains 
a history of the Formula of Concord—the controversies preparing 
the way for it, the Torgau Book, the Epitome by Andrex, the 
Bergic Book, the Formula of Concord in its final form, Subscrip- 
tions to the Formula of Concord—and the Book of Concord, or 
the collection of the Symbolical Writings of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, published June 25, 1580. 

The fourth section, including chapters XXX-XXXII, de- 
scribes the influence of pietism and rationalism on the use and 
the authority of Lutheran Symbols, the place they held in the 
nineteenth century in Germany, and the attitude of the Lutherans 
in America toward the several confessions in the Book of Concord. 
The last two chapters set forth, by means of citations from the 
sources, the divisions among Lutherans themselves in reference 
to the confessional standards, the various degrees of strictness to 
which the different bodies adhere to the confessions, and the dif- 
ference in the number of symbols which they accept. Never have 
we read so clear and concise a presentation of the points in con- 
troversy between the Lutheran Synods, Council, and Conference, 
in America, as is found in the last chapter. 

The author writes as a historian and not as a partisan. He is 
controlled by the sources and leading authorities. Yet one can- 
not help seeing the point of view which he occupies. It is that 
of the General Synod whose doctrinal basis in 1868 was defined 
as follows: “The Word of God as contained in the Canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as the only infallible 
tule of faith and practice, and the Augsburg Confession as a 
correct exhibition of the fundamental doctrines of the Divine 
Word, and of the Faith of our Church founded upon that Word.” 
In adopting this position “it can be said that the General Synod 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church has returned fully ‘to the 
foundations laid by Muhlenberg and his associates’” (p. 608). 
The author tries to show wherever the opportunity presents itself, 
that the Word of God and the Augsburg Confession are a sufficient 
basis forthe Lutheran Church and have been so regarded ever 
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since the Augsburg Confession was delivered to Charles V, 1530 
(p. 608). Here he is at odds with those branches of the Lutheran 
Church which adhere to all the symbols of the Book of Concord. 
Of this book he says: “It stands true without the possibility of 
successful contradiction that the Book of Concord has not been 
an instrument of concord in the Lutheran Church in America. 
At the outbreak of the late Civil War some thirty Lutheran 
synods, extending from New York to Texas, and from the Atlantic 
to the Missouri River, were harmoniously united under the Augs- 
burg Confession without the naming of the other Confessions ” 
(p. 617). To a non-Lutheran the author appears to make out a 
strong case and one would like to read the criticism of his position 
by representatives of the General Council or of the Synodical 
Conference. In opposition to the rigid confessionalism of these 
bodies, whom he calls Symbolists, he describes his conception of a 
true Lutheran as follows: “A Christian must be regarded as a 
Lutheran who holds the following chief doctrines in contradis- 
tinction to their well-known Calvinistic and other theological 
antitheses : 

“That salvation has its source in the paternal love of God; that 
Jesus Christ, very God and very man, is the center of the Evan- 
gelical System, and died for the whole race of mankind; that 
salvation is sincerely offered to all men who hear the Gospel; that 
the cause of the condemnation of some men who hear the Gospel 
is their own voluntary rejection of the offer of salvation; that the 
Word of God and the sacraments offer grace to all alike, and 
actually convey grace to all who receive them with faith; that 
Christ is present in the Eucharist; that original sin is truly sin, 
as against Pelagius and some others; that justification is by grace 
for Christ’s sake through faith alone, as against the teaching of 
the Roman Catholic Church on this subject; that all ministers of 
the Gospel, whether Presbyterially or Episcopally ordained, are 
equal, as against the views of some sacerdotically constituted 
churches. The Christian who holds those doctrines as they are 
fundamentally and principiantly laid down in the Augsburg Con- 
fession is a Lutheran, and is entitled to be regarded as a Lutheran, 
and to have all the rights, privileges and immunities of a Lutheran 
conceded to him according to the Peace of Augsburg, the great 
Magna Charta of Lutheranism, even though he do not hold cer- 
tain circumferential doctrines and certain just and probable 
inferences just as Luther and Melanchthon held them, and may 
not accept certain explanations of Lutheran doctrines as they have 
been presented in the Apology, or in the Schmalkald Articles or 
in the Formula of Concord, for none of these three is at this time 
or has ever been universally accepted and subscribed by the entire 
Lutheran Church.” 

That this book will rank as an authority on the subject 
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in the English-speaking world will readily be admitted. It is 
the result of twenty years of special study of Lutheran Symbolics, 
and every page shows the mastery of sources, painstaking exact- 
ness in details, and a clearness of style which comes only with 
thorough knowledge of the material. The author has written 
other books of note, but this is evidently the crown of his labors. 
It is to be regretted that he did not live to see the ripe fruit of 
his life in published form. Other monument than this he needs 
not to commemorate him, not only among the scholars of the 
Lutheran Church, but among the ecclesiastical writers of America. 
GrorcE W. RicHarps. 


THE GREEK AND EasTERN CHURCHES. By Walter F. Adeney, M.A., D.D., 
Principal of Lancashire College, Manchester. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1908. Pages xiv + 634. Price $2.50 net. 

Another volume of the International Theological Library is 
before us. It is well worthy of a place alongside of McGiffert’s 
Apostolic Age, Rainy’s Ancient Catholic Church, and Lindsay’s 
The Reformation. It treats a phase of ecclesiastical history 
which has been more or less neglected in the general church his- 
tories, and which so far has not been comprehensively and sys- 
tematically discussed in a single volume in English. The author 
describes his method of treatment in the preface as follows: 

“This book is divided into two parts. In the first part I have 
traced the history of the main body of the Church throughout the 
Eastern provinces of Christendom, until by losing one limb after 
another this is seen to become more and more limited in area, 
although still claiming to be the one orthodox Church. In the 
second part I have taken up the stories of the separate Churches. 
In order to do this intelligibly I have found it necessary to go 
back in each case as far as possible to the particular Church’s 
origin. Since that was usually some controversy of the older 
Church which was discussed in the first part of the volume, the 
consequence has been a certain amount of repetition. But I have 
deemed it better to say the same thing twice over—first in the 
general history and then in the local—than to leave either of 
them seriously incomplete. Besides, the story is not just the same 
when viewed from the standpoint of the local branch that it was 
when it first appeared in the course of the main history.” 

The reader will find Part II especially interesting. It con- 
tains the following divisions: (1) Early Christianity outside the 
Empire, (2) The Modern Greek Church, (3) The Russian 
Church, (4) The Syrian and Armenian Churches, (5) The 
Coptic and Abyssinian Churches. In each of these divisions 
there is a concise and genetic presentation of material. At the 
head of each chapter there are two lists of books. Those marked 
(a) are the principal original authorities; those indicated (b) 
are modern works selected so as to be of service to the student. 
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In the choice of material, the scheme of treatment, and literary 
style the book leaves little to be desired. The student of doctrine, 
of confessions, and of Christian institutions will find this con- 
tribution of Professor Adeney indispensable. Those who have 
procured the volumes of this series already published, and will 
procure those that are promised in the near future, will have a 
complete collection of monographs on every period of the history 
of the Church. Than these, there is nothing better in the 
English language. 

GrorcE W. RIcHARDS. 


THe CiassicaL Moratists. Selections illustrating Ethics from Socrates 
to Martineau. Compiled by Benjamin Rand, Ph.D., Harvard Univer- 
sity. New York, Houghton Mifflin Co. Pages xix + 797. 

“The Classical Moralists is a companion volume in the field 
of ethics, to the author’s Modern Classical Philosophers in the 
domain of philosophy. The book is virtually a history of ethics, 
based not upon the ordinary description of systems, but upon 
selections from the original sources and upon translations of the 
authors themselves. It is sought, so far as is practicable, to 
present ‘by means of the case method the most distinctive and 
constructive features in the ethical systems of the successive 
moralists. The evolution of ethical thought is thereby revealed, 
stripped of its controversial material, from Socrates to Martineau. 
Such a work, it is hoped, will prove indispensable as a text-book 
of required reading, alike for the historical and for the systematic 
study of ethics in the universities. The general reader, and more 
especially any one, whether among the clergy or the laity, desirous 
of acquiring knowledge of the different ethical systems, will find 
here a volume containing the original material of the great ethical 
masters, from the earliest to the most recent times.” 

The selections for the ancient period are taken from Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia of Socrates, Plato’s Republic, Aristotle’s The 
Niomachean Ethics, Diogenes Laertius’ Lives and Opinions of 
Eminent Philosophers (the Ethics of the Stoics and of the 
Epicureans). Titus Lucretius Carus, On the Nature of Things, 
Epictetus, Discourses, Marcus Aurelius, Meditations, and Plo- 
tinus, Enneades, covering in all 175 pages. For the medieval 
period selections are taken from the writings of St. Augustine, 
Peter Abelard and Thomas Aquinas, covering 30 pages. Five 
hundred and ninety-one pages are given to the modern period, 
with extensive extracts from thirty-three of the leading authori- 
ties of France, Germany, Holland and England. An unusually 
complete index makes the volume a library of ready reference to 
valuable sources ranging from Socrates to Martineau. 

Dr. Rand has made a specialty of preparing books of this kind, 
and has rendered an invaluable service to professors and students 
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of economics, philosophy and ethics by making accessible material 
which would otherwise remain in neglected volumes of large 
libraries. The student interested in this subject will need no 
further commendation of this work than that which is given in 
the table of contents and by the reputation of the compiler. 
GrorcE W. RicHarps. 


THE Lorp’s Prayer. Second edition, thoroughly revised, substantially 
enlarged. By The Rev. William H. Erb, B.D., Pastor of St. Paul’s 
Reformed Church, Bethlehem, Pa. Reading, Pa., I. M. Beaver, Pub- 
lisher, 1908. Pages v + 232. 

This volume contains a series of sermons on the Lord’s Prayer. 
The first sermon is introductory and explains the nature of prayer 
—its necessity, its form, its contents. Then follows a sermon on 
the address, on each of the six petitions, and on the doxology. 
An appropriate poem composed by the author serves as a preface 
to each discourse. The pages are also adorned and the contents 
illustrated by suitable cuts of the masterpieces of Christian art. 
The sermons were preached before they were published. They are 
written in popular style, abound with illustrations from the 
Scriptures and from present day life, and are pervaded by the 
spirit of earnest, practical piety. The author’s purpose is to 
impress the truth upon his readers “that as a man prays so 
should he also live,” and throughout the book he succeeds in his 
purpose. 

The popularity of the sermons is indicated by the fact that a 
second edition has been called for. It is a book that will bring 
inspiration and comfort to men and women who are bearing the 
heat and burden of the day—a faithful pastor’s message to those 
who are struggling for life. We commend it to the attention of 
ministers and laymen. 

Grorce W. Ricuarps. 


Four Score AND More. Prepared by Request of My Friends. By George 
B. Russell, A.M., D.D., LL.D. Introduction by Rufus W. Miller, D.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa., published by the author, 15th and Race Sts., 1908. 
Pages vii + 393. 

The author of this volume needs no introduction to the readers 
of the Review or to the ministers and members of the Reformed 
Church. In his long and efficient ministry his voice has been 
heard and heeded in the several judicatories of the Church from 
Classis to General Synod. He has preached in many pulpits of 
his denomination and has filled numerous positions of responsi- 
bility and trust. His publications have found entrance into many 
a home and have helped to cultivate loyalty to Christ and to the 
Church. At the request of his friends he has written out the 
story of his life and work. He calls it “ memorabilia, gathered 
and crudely clothed in homely garb of common story.” 
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The incidents and struggles of his youth vividly illustrate the 
hardships and obstacles which confronted poor boys in search of 
a higher education more than fifty years ago. The chapters on 
“Enduring the Yoke,” “ Working Upward,” and “The Society 
Halls” ought to be read by every boy as an inspiration to high 
endeavor. Dr. Russell’s career in college was prophetic of his 
ministry and life, characterized by inflexible determination, inde- 
fatigable work and uncompromising devotion to truth and right. 

His active life covered more than three score years, and in this 
time he was a teacher, a minister, a missionary, an editor, a college 
president and a prolific writer. He was on terms of intimacy 
with all the prominent men of his denomination, took an active 
part in theological controversies, and was deeply interested in 
every form of church work. His memoirs accordingly have the 
freshness and the vigor of an eye-witness, and sometimes reveal 
the passion of the partisan. He discusses frankly and freely the 
various aspects of life in his time—religion, education, politics, 
moral reform, missions, and even domestic economy. On all of 
these subjects his views are worth reading. The transactions of 
the classes, synods, and the General Synod of the Church, in 
which the author was often directly concerned, are carefully 
reviewed and occasionally sharply criticized. The reader is never 
left in doubt about the side which the author took in times of 
controversy. He was always fortiter in re, if not always suaviter 
in modo. 

This volume will be a source of some value for the historian of 
the Reformed Church. It will throw new light on men and issues 
from the old Mercersburg days to the present time. It is also a 
fitting memorial of one who by dint of perseverance and reliance 
on divine grace, rose from humble surroundings to a place 
of prominence and influence in the Church of his fathers. It 
deserves a place in the libraries of our schools, ministers, and 
people; and will be read not only with interest but with a great 


deal of profit. 
Grora@E W. RIcHARDS. 


THE Two LANDMARKS OF RADNOR AND TREDYFFRIN. By Henry Pleasants. 

Philadelphia, Pa., John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch Street. 

Under this title have just been published two separate vol- 
umes boxed together, containing detailed histories of the Old 
Eagle School, Tredyffrin, and of Old St. David’s Church, Radnor. 
The latter is the same book as was published in 1906 with a 
supplement bringing the history down to date, with much new 
matter, including an alphabetical index of delegates to the several 
Diocesan Conventions. The History of The Old Eagle School 
is a valuable contribution to the history of the German Settle- 
ments in Pennsylvania, dealing especially with the establishment 
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of the Lutheran Church in Chester County, and containing in 
“A Historical Prelude” a brief review of the influence of the 
Germans in the settlement of the state. 

Both volumes contain valuable lists of Welsh and German set- 
tlers and of interments in the respective graveyards attached to 
the places, besides lists of officers connected with each place and 
of the signers of sundry petitions and subscription lists, which 
are of great value to historical and genealogical work. Although 
designed for distribution together, the books are separate pub- 
lications, and may, with the supplemental volume of St. David’s 
history, be purchased separately. They are very handsomely 
illustrated and edited. 

They are on sale by most of the important book sellers. 


THE EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND EPHESIANS. By Gross Alexander, 
S.T.D. New York, The Macmillan Company. Price 50 cents net. 
This volume belongs to the series The Bible for Home and 

School, edited by Professor Shailer Mathews. It contains a brief 

commentary on the two epistles named in the title. Like the 

rest of the series, it is designed to place the results of modern 

Biblical scholarship before the ordinary Bible reader, in such a 

form as to be easily comprehended. The text of the Revised 

Version is printed at the top of the page, and brief but clear com- 

ments are found below. An analysis, which is generally clear 

and helpful, is given along with the text in such a way that the 
reader can easily follow the several stages of the argument of the 
epistles. Like most modern New Testament students, the author 
accepts the Pauline authorship of both epistles; and he assigns 
them to the period of the Roman imprisonment. Of Ephesians, 
whose Pauline authorship is still disputed by some critics, he says, 

“Take out of the epistle all that is Pauline, and about all that 

will be left will be the punctuation points and the figures that 


indicate the chapter and verse.” 
Witiram C. ScHAEFFER. 


How To Herp: A Manual of Practical Charity. By Mary Conyngton, 
M.A. New York The Macmillan Company. Pages 367. Price $1.50 net. 
How to Help is the crisp and consistent title of a book which 

invites and merits sympathetic reading. It is the product of, 

and a contribution to, the Charity Organization Movement. The 
history and purpose of the movement is well worth studying. The 
author of How to Help very clearly and interestingly defines what 

Charity Organization has accomplished, and what it strives to 

accomplish, not simply for the relief, but for the betterment, of 

all classes with which it is concerned. The book is historical, 
scientific, and practical. The history of philanthropic effort 
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shows that formerly emphasis was placed primarily on the allevia- 
tion and cure of social ills, while latterly it is placed on the means 
of prevention. Formerly, when the organization of the social 
order was comparatively simple, charity was a word of easy defini- 
tion; but with the vast changes of economic, industrial, and social 
conditions, the question, How to help? has become a most difficult 
and complex problem, both for the sociological student and the 
practical philanthropist. 

The book gives in brief, distinct outline the history of organ- 
ized charity; its adaptation to the general conditions of modern 
life; its success or comparative failure in the varied methods of 
administration. It sets forth the principles and defines the 
methods of public beneficence. It exposes the defects of indi- 
vidual and organized charity with the same freedom and fairness 
that it commends methods which are wise and permanently 
effective. It warns against indiscriminate giving and the dangers 
of pauperizing; while, at the same time, it spurs the conscience 
of those who, from whatever cause, withhold their offerings and 
their service. 

The book has special value for the professional worker among 
the poor and dependent; but it is serviceable also to the busy man 
and woman who should feel more or less responsibility for the 
care of those who appeal to them from every side. It aims to 
steady and correct the zeal of the emotionally generous by the 
application of scientific methods and the supreme law of common 
sense. It combines head and heart, judgment and feeling, sanity 
and sympathy, in the treatment of the various aspects of charitable 
work. It instructs how to give money and service so as to afford 
help which shall make the recipient self-helpful, rather than con- 
tinuously helpless; how to prevent, as well as to alleviate, poverty 
and suffering. 

The book abounds in valuable information and wise counsel, 
and cannot fail to prove helpful to all who appreciate the social 
obligations of citizenship, and especially the high claims of 
Christian philanthropy. 

JouHn C. Bowman. 


HEAD AND Heart. By J. Spangler Kieffer. Philadelphia, The Reformed 

Church Publication Board, 1909. Pages 349. Price $1.50. 

It was a happy thought that impelled Dr. Kieffer to assemble 
thirty-seven of his Messenger articles for publication in book 
form. For twenty-five years his name has been a household 
word among the readers of our church paper. The articles ap- 
pearing regularly above the initials “J. S. K.” have been eagerly 
read by clergy and laity alike. That they have done much to 
mould the thinking of a large body of our people is indisputable. 
By many, therefore, they will be welcomed as old friends and, in 
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their new dress, will be given, we predict, a place of honor among 
the cherished possessions of many a Christian home. 

In his brief preface the author thus announces his rule of 
selection: “In order to impart to the volume some sort of unity 
and order, such articles have been, for the most part, selected as 
treat of a class of themes sufficiently indicated by its title.” 

In Head and Heart, then, may be found a serious, high-minded 
discussion of matters that pertain, on the one hand, to the intel- 
lect and, on the other, to the emotions and the will. Throughout, 
the primacy of the “ heart ” is assumed and defended. In chapter 
I, entitled “ The Imperial Power in Human Nature,” the author’s 
proposition is clearly stated. In subsequent chapters it is con- 
sistently and ably discussed—evidence, argument, and announce- 
ment being effectively employed. A few of the chapter headings 
will sufficiently indicate the prevailing method of treatment: 
“Passionate Belief,’ “With the Heart,” “Intellectual and 
Moral,” “Intellect and Will,” “ Mathematical and Moral Cer- 
tainty,” “ Argument and Announcement,” “ Faith and the Will.” 
Agnosticism receives its full share of treatment in such essays as 
“The Principle of Agnosticism,” “Prior to Proof,’ “An 
Agnostic’s Experiment,” “The Known and the Unknown,” 
“The Indestructible Residuum.” 

The reviewer confesses to his own disappointment in finding 
no serious attempt to discuss the hypothesis of evolution and its 
manifold implications—perhaps the most significant single prob- 
lem that has challenged thoughtful men during the period con- 
temporaneous with the essays. If agnosticism be deemed worthy 
of notice (as it undoubtedly is), why should not the principle of 
evolution which, to a greater degree than any other one cause, is 
responsible for modern agnosticism, receive a candid discussion ? 
It is to be regretted that the author has not defined more clearly 
his attitude and what, in his opinion, must be the attitude of open- 
minded seekers for the truth towards this momentous question. 

On the other hand, the writer hastens to express his apprecia- 
tion of such noble chapters as “ The Inclusiveness of the Truth,” 
“The Question of Immortality,” “Two Memorable Utterances,” 
and “The Knowledge of God.” Frank, fearless, and convincing, 
they have in them the unmistakable ring of the truth. 

Likewise, he would put on record his enjoyment of such chap- 
ters as “ Mine Own People,” “ Hail to the Defeated!” and “The 
Black Rock.” In their lightness of touch they relieve the tension 
exacted by the more serious essays and serve to bring us closer to 
the human, every-day personality of the author, concerning which 
we, his readers, would fain know more. 

In mechanical execution the book is a credit to the Reformed 
Church Publication Board, whose imprint it bears. The cover 
design is tasteful, the paper is of good quality and light in weight, 
the margins are ample. In the interest, however, of clean press- 
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work one must regret that the proof-reading was not more rigor- 
ously done. Too many typographical irregularities and errors 
mar the otherwise attractive pages. 
C. Ernest WAGNER. 
A Certain Rich Man. By William Allen White. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1909. Pages 434. Price $1.50. 

The rich man whose career supplies the leitmotif of Mr. White’s 
story is a product of the civilization of the Middle West during 
the second half of the nineteenth century. John Barclay was born, 
about 1852, at Sycamore Ridge, then a struggling village in the 
interior of Kansas. Amid the hard conditions that environed 
his boyhood and youth he developed the traits which, at the age 
of fifty, made him the richest man in the Mississippi Valley. 

The story is a fascinating one, though often disagreeable because 
of its sordidness and the hideous sufferings inflicted upon the 
innocent. The ruthless way in which victims, near and remote, 
are sacrificed to John Barclay’s insatiable greed will, of necessity, 
shock the sensitive reader, unused to the horrors of melodrama. 
And yet, out of business hours, be it understood, the hero was not 
a bad sort of fellow. In the social circle he was always jovial and 
engaging ; his musical talents made him the mainstay of the choir 
in the Congregational church; in his home he was adored by 
mother, wife, and only daughter. 

The book, as a whole, is difficult to appraise. It gives evidence 
of keen observation, ready wit, wide sympathy, and an intimate 
knowledge of the conditions portrayed. On the other hand, it is 
steeped in sentiment (sometimes of a maudlin kind), and is 
written in a prose which the most indulgent reviewer could not 
bring himself to denominate “ Attic.” Love stories, pleasing and 
gruesome, enliven the pages; laughter and tears are ever alter- 
nating. 

The real strength of the book lies in its vivid portraiture. The 
minor characters are admirably drawn—in their interest and 
variety, in their humor and pathos, reminding us now of Dickens 
and again of Bret Harte. Col. Martin Culpepper, Adrian 
Brownwell, Watts McHurdie, and “Jake” Dolan are veritable 
types drawn, it would seem, from the life. ; 

The denouement, it must be admitted, is unspeakably weak— 
failing utterly to satisfy the demands of poetic justice. A monster 
like John Barclay should have been suffered to die a death no less 
horrible than that of his bosom friend, “ Bob ” Hendricks, whose 
blood was upon this arch villain’s head. To bring about in him 
a change of heart, to permit him, in his last years, to find peace 
of conscience and to die the death of a hero—albeit a very stagey 
one—is repugnant to every wholesome instinct. It is in the 
nature of an anti-climax, impairing the legitimate effect of a 
cleverly conceived and, in many respects, vitally interesting story. 

C. ERNEST WAGNER. 











